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On their first meeting after the short Whitsuntide recess, her Ma- 
jesty’s Commons got with tolerable alacrity into Committee of 
upply, and kept working on the Navy Estimates till a late hour. 
Still ees was more of the semblance than the substance of prac- 
tical discussion. When Sir Francis Baring moved the first vote— 
the half-pay and retirement allowances of Marine and Naval of- 
ficers—Mr. Hume expressed a regret that he had allowed the time 
to pass when a motion of which he had given notice could regu- 
larly be made. Sir Francis told the too easy Member that it 
was still open to him to bring forward the substance of his 
motion and propose a reduction in the amount of the vote: but 
Mr. Hume did not accept the challenge. A desultory conversa- 
tion on the Government plan for getting rid of superannu- 
ated Admirals by degrees ensued; in which the technical 
knowledge of the Naval gentlemen gave them a great advantage 
over the Economists. The steam-factories in connexion with the 
Dockyards were next assailed. The First Lord of the Admiralty 
stated that the Government has no intention of establishing a 
steam-factory at Keyham: he insisted, however, upon having a 
vote that would cover the expense of the work, on the plea that 
circumstances might arise to render it necessary. It will surprise 
nobody if, in due time, Government discover that such circum- 
stances hare arisen. The evening’s business furnished a curious 
illustration of the way in which certain items of expenditure are 
kept down to outward appearance. When the vote for “New 
works, improvements, and repairs,” was under discussion, 
Mr. Hume inquired how 10,000/. came to be needed for Ber- 
muda this year. The First Lord of the Admiralty explained, 
that “there had been an understanding” that the 10,000/. should 
be voted every year to keep the convicts employed. If 10,0007. is 
to be spent annually in Bermuda not on necessary works but sim- 





ply to keep the convicts employed, this sum should be entered to 


the debit of cur precious system of penal transportation; the 
various items expended on which are so skilfully distributed 
through a multiplicity of estimates, that no one can hunt them 
out and tell us what it really costs the nation. 

A resolution, moved by Mr. Anstey, condemning the treatment 
of the Irish political convicts in Van Diemen’s Land by Sir William 
Denison, was successfully resisted by Sir George Grey, with the ex- 
euse that Government had received no information on the subject. 
It is wonderful how much longer the inmates of the Colonial Office 
always are than other people in learning what goes on in the Colo- 
nies. 





The French Assembly's Committee of Revision have decided 
that the Constitution of 1848 ought to be revised. To this end, 
they have presented for the sanction of the Legislature a series of 


resolutions in which the manner of accomplishing the revision is | 
In the first resolution, the Legislature is made to ex- | 


developed. 
press a wish, that at the expiry of the term for which it has been 
elected a Constituent Assembly shall be convoked. The second 
proposes that this Constituent Assembly shall be intrusted with 
unlimited powers of revision, and that it shall be called first of all 
to decide between the Republic and Monarchy. The third de- 
elares, that if the Republic be confirmed, the Constituent Assembly 
shall decide whether there shall be two Legislative Assemblies or 
only one, and whether the President ought not to be clected by 
the two Assemblies combined. Lastly, should Monarchy be adopt- 
ed, the Constituent Assembly is to prepare and promulgate a con- 
stitutional charter, and to designate the future Sovereign. 

The impression made by a perusal of the speeches against re- 
vision in the Bureaux is that the prolongation of the power of 
Louis Napoleon was the principal if not the sole reason of the 


opposition to revision. This revival of extreme personal hostility 
is due to the Dijon speech. The resolutions seem to have ema- 
nated from the Monarchical section of the Committee. The 
Monarchists, however, are not at one among themselves as to the 
manner in which the revision they affect ought to be accomplished. 
The ultra Legitimists couple the restoration of the Monarchy with 
the abolition of the electoral law of May; the Moderates and the 
Fusionists insist upon the maintenance of that law. There is 
therefore a probability that the supporters of revision in the As- 
sembly may split upon minor points, and thus the proposition of 
the Committee be rejected. Even if carried, it is aiiiae, seeing 
how close the vote ran in the Bureaux, that it should receive the 





support of the majority required by law. In that case, it is im- 
| probable that any section of what is called “the party of Order” 
would give the anarchists the advantage they would obtain from 
a violation of the law by carrying into effect a measure voted by 
| an insufficient majority. 

In the debate in the Bureaux, M. Léon Faucher rejected all re- 
sponsibility for the proposal of revision, on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The proposal, ” declared, “belongs to the Assembly ” : 
the Government would act with reserve, and wait and watch 
the turn of debate; their object being to strengthen and consoli- 
date the party of Order. With these declarations M. Faucher 
skilfully mingled palliations of the President’s speech at Dijon; 
the precise terms of which he has laboured incessantly to keep in 
the shade. The introduction of political topics at Dijon M. Fau- 
cher defended, on the ground that the President was called upon, 
at a moment when he knew that the eyes of the country were 
upon him, and after he had been subjected to many misrepresenta- 
| tions, “ to separate himself equally from a past which could not re- 

turn and a dmeient future.” The majority in the Assembly has 
‘ made the question of revision personal to Louis Napoleon, and M. 
Faucher appears willing to accept the position in his behalf. The 
President has the advantage of being the only candidate avowedly 
in the field, and the judgment and tact of M. Faucher may yet 
save him from the consequences of his own indiscretion. 











Advices from Rome, received through Vienna, announce the ad- 
vance of Austrian troops into Spoleto, a province of the States of 
the Church. The large army assembled by the King of Naples 
continues stationary at Parma. Regard being had to the central 
| position of Rome between Capua and Spoleto, this Austrian move- 
| ment is not unlikely to revive a belief in the authenticity of the 
| memorandum said to have been addressed by the Papal Govern- 

ment to the Austrian Cabinet, inviting support against the French, 
| which was tardily disclaimed by the Pope’s Ministers. 
| The exact relations of Austria with the other two great North- 

ern powers remain somewhat obscure. The prevalent belief at 
Berlin is that the “ Holy Alliance ” has been de facto resuscitated. 
| The mere circumstance that the three Monarchs did not mect in 
congress attaches no improbability to this report ; they might deem 
it inexpedient to make such an open demonstration in the yet un- 
settled state of European opinion. But the haste of the King of 
Prussia to quit Warsaw before the arrival of the Emperor of 
Austria, and the insufliciency of the reasons he assigned for it, 
would seem to imply that the good understanding between the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin is not free from distrust. 








The American President has returned to Washington. He ap- 
pears to have been coolly received throughout his progress. Mr. 
Webster, who was prevented by his son’s indisposition from at- 
tending the chief magistrate, has since gone over the same ground, 
and with much more éclat; having addressed numerous assemblies 
along the whole line of the Erie railroad, and been received with 
enthusiasm. His greatest anxiety appears to have been, to vin- 
dicate the course pursued by himself and his party in relation 
to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and to convince his auditors that upon 
the ground of that bill alone can the Union be perpetuated. 

The vehemence with which Mr. Webster professed sincerity 
while indulging in something very closely resembling special- 
pleading, and the frequency of his appeals to the Supreme Being 
as witness to his good faith, imply a lively sense that the interests 
of his party are in danger. Indeed, the abstract of the returns of 
the census of 1850, published in the Washington papers, shows 
that he is not apprehensive without cause. The source of danger 
is not the altercd balance of the Slavery and Abolition parties ; 
on both sides the question of slavery is palpably with the greater 
number a mere pretext—* political capital,” in the Transatlantic 
phrase. But it is obvious that political power is rapidly passing 
| from the Atlantic to the Western States: and the Conservative 
| party, to which Mr. Webster belongs, has its strong holds in the 
Atlantic States; the pioneers and backwoodsmen of the West 
belonging to a more reckless class of politicians. The repre- 
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sentation of the States in the House of Assembly is regulated 
by their population. The greater rapidity with which popu- 
lation increases in the new States of the West than in the old 
States on the Atlantic seaboard, has led to the transference of no 
fewer than 45 votes from the latter to the former in the course of 
the ten years ending with 1850. These votes are in fact trans- 
ferred from the Whig or Conservative party to the Locofocos. 











Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Ilovse or Commons. Thursday, June 12. Irish Workhouses; Employment of 
Paupers in Manufactures—M‘Manus, O'Doherty, and O’ Donohue, the Political Con- 
victs in Van Diemen’s Land—Navy Estimates, considered in Committee—Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists ; Mr. Jacob Bell’s resolution for a Bill, agreed to in Committee. 

Friday, June 13. Business of the House; Resolution that after the Ist July 
Orders of the Day shall have precedence of Notices of Motion on Thursdays—Chan- 
cery Reform; the Government measure explained by Lord John Russell, and leave 
for two bills granted—Ennistymon Union; Motion for a Select Committee negatived 
—Caffre War; in Committee of Supply, the Vote of 300,000/. debated, but agreed 
to—Income and Property Tax; Mr. Hume’s Select Committee nominated—Colonel 
Sibthorp’s Bill against Barrel-organs and Advertising-vans, thrown out on second 
reading—Pharmacy Bill, read a first time. 

TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, | 






The Commons. 


Hour of Hour of | Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, | Meeting. Adjournment, 
fon) 
Adjourned to Monday, June 16. | Thursday .....s+++0- 4h ..(m) Ih Om 
" Friday ++ 4h ..(m) Th Om 











; Time, 18h Om 


Sittings this Weck, 
— 530h (8m 


this Session, 


Sittings this Week, 0; Time, 0h Om 
this Session, 61; — 108h Om 
Tue Navy Estmartes. 
The sitting of the House of Commons on Thursday, when it reassem- 
bled after the short Whitsuntide recess, was chiefly occupied in the dis- 
cussion of the Navy Estimates. 














Sir Francis Barine proposed the vote for half-pay officers in the Navy 
and Marines ; stating that it included the additional sum of the supple- 
mentary estimate of the cost of carrying out the new plan of retirement, 
which was explained in our news columns some weeks since. The prin- 
ciple of that plan is “the reduction of the Navy-list to something that 
shall be commensurate with the wants of the service’ ; and for that pur- 
pose, the removal of those who are not able to be employed. The mode 
of removal proposed is chicfly the promotion of only one inferior officer 
on the occurrence of three superior vacancies, till the desired reduction 
has been accomplished, under the strict condition that the promotions be 
made only out of officers who have seen a certain period of actual service. 
In addition, brevets are to be abolished. 

Objections were raised to the plan by Sir Dr Lacy Evans, Sir GrorcE 
B. Pecuett, Mr. Stoney Hersert, and Sir G. Tyier; chietly on the | 
grounds that the measure will not produce economy, and that it will act 
with very great hardship on the class of Admirals. 

Mr. Sipvry Herserr thought that, so far from diminishing the num- | 
ber of flag-ofticers, the plan would increase them. 

There are now 110 active and 40 inactive officers on the list; and of the 
active officers we are going to buy off 10, so as to leave only 100; and ona 
vacancy occurring, it is to be filled up from the Captains’ list by seniority. | 
But suppose there be at the head of the Captains’ list five men, the first four | 
not having served six years, and therefore not eligible, but the fifth having 
served that period: the fifth will go up to the active list, and will carry 
his four seniors up to the inactive list, so that instead of being only 50 there 
will then be 54 upon that list. There must be retirement in the Captains’ 
list, because there promotion goes by seniority and not by selection; but in 
the lower ranks of Commanders and Lieutenants, retirements are not neces- 
sary, for there promotion goes by selection. It would be bad economy to 
establish retirement where it is not absolutely necessary. The abolition of 
the somewhat gambling system of promotion by brevet as well for the Navy 
as the Army is good, and it is to be hoped that hereafter promotions will | 
bring in a steady stream of young blood from the lower ranks. Still, if Sir 
Francis Baring had given more time to the question, he might have much 
—= his plan. 

sir GeorGE PrcnEr. quoted two cases of hardship under the new plan 
of compulsory retirement. 

Captain Sir G. Westphal served under Lord Nelson; he was First Lieu- 
tenant of six line-of-battle ships in time of war, and served under Sir George | 
Cockburn. There are only four persons in the Navy List who have been so | 
frequently mentioned in the Gazette; and he has been appointed Naval 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen for his services. He complains that the Ad- 
miralty should declare him unfit for service, and only asks to be allowed to 
take his chance of being employed. Admiral Watts has received seventeen 
wounds in action against the enemy. He is now told that he cannot be em- 
ployed. For thirty years he has asked for employment in vain. 

Sir Francis Bartne was prepared, when he should lay his plan on the 
table, to meet from all quarters an admission of the evils, and a great 
many compliments for good intentions, but the greatest disinclination to 
pass anything which should affect a certain class of those who must be 
touched. 

He was asked to reconsider his plan, and told that he would be sure to 
produce some less objectionable scheme ; but no gentleman giving that ad- 
vice ventured to give a plan of his own which he thinks would be effectual. | 
It is not to want of consideration that the faults of this plan, if it be faulty, 
are due. It is a project that has long occupied his attention; that he re- 
fused to bring forward last session, because he was anxious for further inform- 
ation; and that has been under consideration at the Admiralty from the 
middle of last year: there is not one objection now raised that has not been 
over and over again considered and weighed. He was not prepared to take 
the plan back: if the Committee desire to leave things as they are, be it 
so; but to be frank, if they mean anything effectual, they could not avoid 
dealing with officers of high rank. If there be any parties who have a right 
to complain, it is the Commanders and Lieutenants; and for them he would 
have been glad, if circumstances had enabled him, to propose a plan more | 
generous ; because they have been the most hardly dealt with in the ser- 
vice. Commanders who have not served twenty years are to be placed on | 
permanent half-pay, but he had heard not one single word of objection on 
their behalf. 

Mr. Hernert—“ Upon higher half-pay.” | 

Sir Francis Bartnc—“ No; on the same half-pay as at present. No- 
body has complained of that; and yet it is among that class of officers that | 
the grievance most materially exists of having frequently asked for service | 
and been unable to obtain it: but the moment you come to touch those 
who in another place are supposed to be unrepresented and to have no in- 
terest whatever—the higher classes of the service—then the hardship is 
spoken of, and you find every sort of objection and difficulty raised.” He 


would not consent to deal with the lower class of officers, and to remove 
them upon permanent half-pay because they had not served for a certain 
time—having in many instances most constantly applied at the Admiralty 
for service—and to leave the higher class of officers untouched. That was 
his firm determination. But in this case no pecuniary hardship will be 
done. Retired Admirals will receive exactly what they now receive; they 
will rise just as they now will rise; and they will have exactly the same ex- 
pectation of being employed. 

Touching lightly on the particular cases mentioned by Sir George Pechell, 
Sir Francis stated that Admiral Watts wasa most gallant officer; he had been 
thirty-four years a Captain, but during that time he had never been afloat. 
Could the Admiralty think of sending him in command of a fleet? Sir 
George Westphal has been thirty-two years a Captain and three years afloat : 
he served under Sir George Cockburn; and if he had been anxious to go afloat 
he could scarcely have been constantly applying and been unable to get a 
ship, for Sir George Cockburn would have found him a ship on public in 
addition to private grounds. 

Mr. Hume was desirous that the recommendations of the Committee 
on Naval Expenditure should be more exactly carried out; but as all 
seemed agreed on the evil, and desired to apply the remedy with as little 
hardship to individuals as possible, he would not divide. Mr. Conpen 
seemed to give the same qualified approbation to the general endeavours 
of the Admiralty; but he desired some “ security ’’—such as a vote or 
resolution—for the future benefit of a change of system. The resolution 
was agreed to. 

The vote for naval stores, repairs, and steam machinery, brought for- 
ward Mr. fume with a motion for reduction by one-third, supported by 
his usual economic and peace-assuming arguments ; and backed by Mr, 
M‘Grecor with a prodigious array of figures, to prove that our naval 
power is already so enormous in comparison with that of all other nations, 
that we ought not to lay down any more ships for the next two or three 
years. Sir Francis Barrne stated, that since 1849, the Admiralty has 
not ordered a single sailing-vessel to be laid down; all their orders haye 
been for screw-steamers. Mr. Hentery thought there might be further 
economy in the store department; but did not consider that Mr. Hume's 
case justified his motion for reducing the vote by a third. Mr. ConpEen 
remarked, that in the last three years the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken credit for 1,500,0007. on account of the sale of old stores: it is 
not too much to say that the country has lost 2,000,000/. on that transac- 
tion. If Government had ceased to be manufacturers, and trusted to pri- 
vate enterprise, they would have avoided that evil. The amendment 
moved by Mr. Hume was negatived by 106 to 38, and the vote was passed. 

The other votes raised no discussion of importance. 

Messrs. M‘Manvs, O’Donerry, anv O’ Donocuvr. 

Before the House went into Committee on the Navy Estimates, Mr. 
Anstey brought forward grievances suffered by the political convicts 
M‘Manus, O’ Doherty, and 0’ Donoghue, at the hands of Sir William Deni- 
son, Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Tickets of leave had been granted to those gentlemen by order of the Home 
Government, on the condition that they should not make use of their com- 
parative liberty to escape from the colony. Mr. Smith O’Brien having come 


| on his parole within a moderate distance of his former associates, they left 


the police districts in which they were located, in order to have the pleasure 
of shaking hands with him ; and having done so, they immediately returned 
into their respective districts. For this act Sir William Denison revived 
some obsolete regulation which applied to ticket-of-leave men prior to the 
6th and 7th of Victoria, under wish tickets of leave are now granted; re- 
voked the liberty of those three gentlemen; and brought them before the 
Magistrates for punishment. All the lawyers of the colony, except the 
Crown lawyers, were unanimous that it is illegal to revoke the tickets on the 
alleged ground; inasmuch as the obsolete regulations are no longer binding, 
nor observed in practice with any other prisoners: the Magistrates, feel- 
ing at least great doubt, offered the gentlemen a compromise, which they 
accepted; and took their undertaking not to act again in the way which Sir 
William Denison had disapproved, without deciding on the question of legal 
right. Sir William Denison reproved the Magistrates for this step ; reversed 
their decision; and by his extraordinary power sentenced the three gentle- 
men to be degraded to the rank of convicts under punishment, and sent them 
to the penal settlement of Port Arthur. Sir William Denison avows as his 
motive for this illegal act, that too much sympathy has been manifested for 
these unfortunate gentlemen; and he evidently shows a determination to 
remember not the character of their offence, but the infamy of their condi- 
tion. Mr. Anstey moved a vote of censure on Sir Edward Denison. 

Sir Grorce Grey briefly told the House, that the Government has no 
information whatever in reference to the allegations beyond what ap- 
pears in a single despatch of Sir William Denison: the House would not 
act on statements to which Mr. Anstey no doubt feels himself justified in 
attaching credit, without having more precise information. Mr. Hume 
thought that the House could not vote as asked without sight of official 
documents; and he suggested a motion for documents. Sir Lucius 


| O’Brien made statements with the object of showing that Sir William 


Denison is harsh and cruel. Mr. Anstey said, he would adopt Mr. 
Hume’s suggestion. The motion of censure was therefore negatived 
without division. 

Manvractures ny In-poor Pavrers. 

In reply to questions by Sir Dennam Norreys in reference to the 
Clogheen poorhouse, it was stated by Sir Wiit1aM Somervii_e, that the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioners have always opposed themselves to the 
conversion of workhouses into manufactories ; but the rule cannot be car- 


| ried out to such an extent as to put an end altogether to industrial em- 


ployment in workhouses, 








Che Court. 


Tue Queen assiduously took her guests, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe 


| Coburg Gotha, and Duke Ernest of Wurtemberg, to the Exhibition, up 


to the last day of their stay. On Monday, Prince Albert accompanied 


| them to the British Institution, to see the collection of paintings by old 


masters, and to the gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
colours; and on Tuesday, the Queen and Prince went with them to see 
the beautiful floral display of the Botanic Society in the Regent's Park. 
The Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg and Duke Ernest of Wurtem- 
berg took leave, for the Continent, on Thursday. 

Lord Broughton had an audience of the Queen on Wednesday, to lay 
before her some magnificent presents from the Newab Nazim of Bengal, 
—elephant’s trappings of velvet and gold, a howdah and palanquins of 
ivory inlaid with gold, and a throne or resting-couch of crimson velvet 
and gold with a richly embroidered canopy supported by silver columns. 
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At a Court held on Saturday last, Prince Henry of the Netherlands 
took leave ; the Prince of Wasa was presented by Baron Kdller, the Aus- 
trian Chargé d’ Affaires ; the Chevalier Marques Lisboa, the Brazilian Mi- 
nister, had an audience on his return to this country after a temporary 
absence; and Sir Richard Pakenham was presented to take leave, as her 
Majesty’s Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Lisbon. 

The Queen and Prince Albert were at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Sa- 
turday and Thursday, at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday, and at 
the French Play on Monday. 

Prince Albert honoured Sir Edwin Landseer with “ a visit, at his resi- 
dence in St. John’s Wood,” on Tuesday. 





Che Petropalis. 

The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs waited on the Queen last Saturday, 
and received information of her pleasure as to the day on which she will 
accept a civic entertainment in honour of the Great Exhibition. It was 
intended at first that the day should be Wednesday the 2d of July; but 
from respect to the memory of the late Sir Robert Peel, whose melan- 
choly death fell on that day, the entertainment is postponed by the Queen 
till Wednesday the 9th of July. The entertainment is announced as “an 
evening party.” 

The Merchant Tailors’ Company celebrated St. Barnabas’s Day, after 
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and country visitors had entered the building and left it before four o’ clock : 
by six or seven o'clock the reflux of working men and their sweethearts 
was evidently that of the crowds who had gone farther West than the 
Crystal Palace—to the tea-gardens of Kensington, and the places of 
amusement along the river-bank from Cremorne to Richmond; and later 
at night, in the region of Temple Bar, the main stream was in the other 
direction, and consisted of those stout pleasure-seekers who had spent the 
day at Greenwich, Woolwich, and Deptford. On Tuesday, when the cli- 
max of Whitsuntide was passed, and when the weather was even more 
wretched than on Monday, both Londoners and countrymen staid at 
home in still greater degree. So that Whitsuntide in mdon in the 
great year of 1851, was not that crowded and perfect holyday for the 
working classes that was expected. 


Mr. Thackeray’s third lecture, on Thursday, was delivered to the most 
crowded and “ distinguished ’’ audience that he has yet drawn around him. 
Willis’s great room was filled in every part, so much so as to make new ar- 
rangements of the seats necessary. The subject was Sir Richard Stecle— 
the gallant, the witty, the tasteful, the kindly ; and admirable was the man- 


| ner in which Thackeray, repudiating “perfection” as inhuman, intro- 
| duced the erring Dick Steele so as to make his audience incline to the 


the examination of the scholars in their school which is usually made on | 


that day in the year, by a festival, at which the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Stanley, the Bishop of Oxford, with M. Charles Dupin and many 
other foreigners of distinction, were present. The speeches of the evening 
were those of Lord Stanley and M. Dupin, in acknowledgment of the 
toast of the Commissioners and Foreign Commissioners of the Great Ex- 
hibition of Industry. Lord Stanley referred to the ‘“apprehensions”’ 
which last year prevailed—fears of pecuniary failure, fears of constant 
discomfort, and even fears that this country would be made the focus of 
internal sedition and external anarchy: he thanked God first, and the 
genius and spirit of his countrymen next, that all these apprehensions 
have vanished—melted into thin air; and he now took pride in his 
original association with the subject, at a time when opinion was balanced 
between the chances and hopes of success and the fears and apprehensions 
of signal failure. M. Dupin referred with veneration to an institution 
which elected its first honorary member five hundred years ago, and 
gracefully connected the historic permanency of such an institution with 
the activity, probity, and genius which have produced the greatness of 
British commerce. 

At the entertainment given on Saturday last by the East India Com- 
pany to Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Armstrong, on his appointment 
to the chief commandat Madras, the leading topic was also the Exhibition. 


Earl Granville lauded the East India Company for having by the ex- | 


ertions of their civil and scientific servants collected together a magnifi- 
cent Gtude Oriental, showing the resources and capabilities of India, 
which as a school of industry and art must be invaluable to the whole 
world. One gentleman, who has shown so much knowledge of colour 
and effect in the decoration of the building itself, [Mr. Owen Jones, } as- 
sured Earl Granville that there are patterns in the Indian department 
which no European artist could either design or copy so as to preserve 
the same combinations of colour and form. 

The flower-shows of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick on Saturday, 
and of the Royal Botanic Society in Regent’s Park on Saturday and this 
week, have been powerful rivals even of the Great Exhibition. The show 
of rhododendrons and azaleas in each are beyond those of all former years 
for superlative beauty and choiceness; and the Regent's Park display has 
the additional fascination of a new floral wonder—the Chinese peony tree, 
which in its native habitat, near Shanghae, the Liverpool of Eastern Asia, 
grows to the height of a dozen feet, and is crowned with above five hun- 
dred colossal flowers. Upwards of ten thousand visitors were at Chiswick 
ama and the Botanic Society has issued 30,500 of its season 
tickets. 





This was to have been the gayest Whitsuntide that the working Lon- 
doners ever saw. The London artisans were all to forget the rural 
temptations which tempted them out of town in former years, and take 
themselves and their families for a day’s or two days’ sight of the Great 
Exhibition ; while the country crowds were to pour into London by 


the cheap trains, and crush with amicable pressure their pale-faced and | 


slender-framed cousins of the London mob: Mr. Mayne, the Com- 
missioner of Police, was to stem the human flood at the entrances of 
the Park, and admit it in manageable rivulets through an embankment of 
constables ; and if the waters of life became disturbed, signals were to be 
placed at the top of the Crystal Palace, and fresh controlling powers 
evoked from the centres of municipal control. But Whitsuntide has dis- 
appointed these expectations. In the first place, it seems that such of the 
London populace as defied the elements pursued their wonted rural pleasures 
much in the manner they have done in former years : Greenwich fair, and 
its other suburban rivals, with all their concomitants of booths, shows, and 
rustic pleasures, would only be visible in Whitsuntide, whereas the “ Kris- 
tial Pallis”’ could be entered for weeks to come, whenever the time 
and wages could be spared. Then it was a dismal time in point of 


weather, both on Monday and Tuesday ; the rain was drenching and | 


frequent on Monday, and on Tuesday it was a constant soaking drizzle 
from morning to night: this cause kept the sightseers at home, and 
equally robbed the Exhibition and the suburban fairs. Then the very 
apprehension of a frightful crush again operated as it did on the first of 
the cheap days to keep away multitudes of the middle classes: these 
classes, prevented by the weather from making picnic parties to 
Hampton Court, Greenwich Park, and the other popular resorts, 
went in greater numbers to the less distant attractions of the Me- 
tropolis itself; the British Museum received its thirty thousand of 
Visitors, the Vernon Gallery in Marlborough House its five-and-twenty 
thousand, the National Gallery (already eclipsed by Mr. Vernon's collec- 
tion) its twenty thousand, and the House of Lords its five thousand of 
gentecler examiners. From the country, both the obvious cause of the | 
weather, and other causes not so obvious but perhaps quite as natural, 

kept down the cheap-train arrivals to a point below what was expected. 

Nevertheless, from the country there was an influx of roughly-garbed and 

ruddy-faced visitors, quite large enough to give the Exhibition crowd a | 
marked aspect of country freshness, The great concourse both of London | 


man as they might have done to the living Steele. This is the charm of 
Tbackeray’s lectures: they are not oral biographies, they are not sermons 
on monumental stones, they are not Ciceronian criticisms delivered ore 
rotundo instead of being printed; they are, as it were, conversations with 
a friend and comrade of the old wits, who introduces you to such know- 
ledge of the men as the keenest insight of head informed by heart might 
draw from their writings, or as a personal knowledge might have given 
to yourself—the sum and substance of what you would have thought of 
the men yourself, if you had had the honour, as he has had, of their per- 
sonal acquaintance. For geniuses have that faculty of personal acquaint- 
ance with their congeners, irrespectively of time and space: and after all, 
what ave time and space? Nothing; witness the way in which Thacke- 
ray turns the butt-end of Swift's lampoon on “ polite conversation” in 
the eighteenth century against the politer conversation in the nineteenth, 
One hint the lecturer may take—in spite of that fastidious gentleman, a 
reader of twenty years’ standing, who wrote to the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that he should abandon that blue and yellow institution of 
our country if it persevered in using the German neologisms “ objective” 
and “subjective”: in spite of that truly English conservatism, let us 
say that the audience manifested a relish for such odjective portions of the 
lecture as were vouchsafed from the rostrum ; and the keen intellect there 
enthroned could scarcely fail to take the hint practical. His delivery has 
greatly improved since the beginning —it is manly, audible, full, expres- 
sive, tasteful, and ever gentlemanly. 


A meeting of delegates fromthe great Metropolitan parishes has resolved 
to offer every opposition to the Government bill for consolidating the 
Water Companies of the Metropolis, and has appointed a Committee to 
carry the resolution into effect. 


Sir James Sutherland Mackenzie, who has several times been in the hands 
of the Police for drunkenness and creating disturbances, has been sent to 
prison by the Westminster Magistrate, in default of bail to keep the peace 
towards Mr. Jackson, a tradesman with whom he formerly lodged, and to 
whom he applied most opprobrious epithets. His conduct at the Police- 
office was very extraordinary, and seemed to denote some unsoundness of 
mind, 

Joseph Albert, a boy only ten years old, son of a charwoman, has stolen a 
small pistol from the armoury of the Great Exhibition. Me was detected 
when he offered the pistol for sale at a shop: it was of peculiar workman- 
ship. The young culprit has been remanded by the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate, that inquiries may be made as to his character, 





Che Provinces. 

The election for Bath excites much local interest, We under- 
stand that both candidates advance somewhat beyond their published 
opinions. Mr. Sutcliffe, the Conservative, is said to have given his com- 
mittee to understand that he is not inclined to reverse our Free-trade 
policy : and Captain Scobell, the Liberal, is said to have hinted to De- 
mocratic supporters that his general avowals in favour of popularizing 
the franchise are only as extensive as is consistent with the support of his 
more influential constituents, 

The return of Mr. Crawford for Harwich is again petitioned against, 
on a multitude of grounds,—premature close of the poll, bribery, treat- 
ing, intimidation, and unlawful practices. It would seem as if Harwich 
were politically demented in preparation for its Parliamentary destruc- 
tion: “ quem Deus yult perdere,” &e, 


The revaluation of the Duke of {tutland’s estates is, we are informed, 
now complete; and the result is stated to be a very small decrease in the 
total rental only. It is added that the effect of the valuation on the te- 
nants whose complaints induced his Grace to take the step has been a 
considerable increase of rent.——Daily News. 

The Treasury have granted a sum of 800/. in aid of the proposed Peel 
Park at Bolton. 

It is stated that a large number of the best and most experienced of the 
men employed in the extensive slate-quarries in North Wales are pre- 
paring to emigrate, during the course of the ensuing summer, to the 
United States. It is stated that the rate of payment in the American 
quarries is nearly three times greater than the amount which can be 
realized in the Welsh workings. Several instances have recently occur- 
red where men who left their native land deeply involved in debt haye 
been enabled to remit the amount of their debts in full—Daily News, 


The accident on the Lewes and Brighton Railway, mentioned in our last 
weck’s Postscript, has cost five lives: in addition to those who perished on 
the spot, Samuel Jackson, the engine-driver, died on Sunday. 

An inquest was commenced on Saturday. The corpse supposed last week 


| to be that of a young gentleman named Lawrence, was identified as that of 


Mr. A. Langhorne, who was residing for a fortnight at Brighton, and was the 
brother of Mr. John H. Langhorne of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. The 
train consisted of a single engine and tender, with four carriages,—one 


empty second-class carriage, placed next to the engine with lu in it; 
then a third-class carriage, with four or five passengers ; then a first-class 


carriage ; and lastly a second-class carriage, with a break for the guard. 
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Mr. Shaw, a first-class passenger, states that the train was proceeding from 
Brighton to Lewes at the ordinary rate, and had passed through the Falmer 
station, when, near the bridge, the carriage became suddenly filled with 
a cloud of dust, and began to reel: presently it stopped with a swerve. 
He got out, and saw that the engine and tender, with two carriages, had 
burst through the parapet of the bridge, and were lying at the foot of the 
embankment, enveloped in steam. : : 

Samuel Parsey, a labourer, who rode in the third-class carriage next to 
the engine, stated that when he found “ dust and stuff coming into the car- 
riage,” he got under the seat, having heard that was the safest place. He 
felt a jerk, and the carriage went over and over—he with it: “ it was broke 
about a good deal in going over; and it stood right on one end when it 
stopped”: when it left off turning over, he scrambled out on the embank- 
ment. 

Henry Earle, the guard, saw the engine and carriages go over, away from 
him: the first-class carriage broke its fastenings, and stopped on the edge 
of the bridge, partly hanging over. He saw a sleeper with one end of it 
lying on the rail; a passenger heaved it out of the way: he immediately 
exclaimed, “‘ That's the sleeper that threw us off the line.” 

From Mr. W. Balchin, the station-master at Brighton, the Jury learned 
that in this train the tender had preceded the engine, and thus the train 
had been deprived of the protection given by the powerful iron guard with 
which the engine is armed, and which might have thrown off the sleeper. 
Mr. Balchin stated that the time allowed between the arrival and starting of 
trains at the Brighton station is not always enough to allow the engines and 
tenders to be reversed and placed engine-foremost before the trains: it is 
best to have the engine first, but the guard is of most use in snowy weather. 

Towards the endof the inquest, a new notion was suggested as to the mode 
in which the sleeper came to be placed across the line. It appeared possible 
that it might have been done by a boy, the son of a labourer named Boakes, 
whose cottage is at the foot of the embankment: this boy is but ten years 
old: his mother gave the following evidence. 

** He had been playing in the garden. Ile kept going to and fro. He came in- 
doors a little before twelve o'clock. For an hour before that, I had seen nothing 
of him. I do not know for certain that he had been in the garden. Tis little bro- 
ther had been out on this side of the rails with him. I called himin to go an errand 
for me to Ashcombe. He wanted to go out again, and said, ‘I must go and see this 
train, mother, before I go.’ I told him to go his errand. He went out to see the 
train come in, He seemed very much to wish to see it; he seemed very anxious to 
see this train. He did not tell me why. Soon after he ran in, and said—* Oh! mo- 
ther, the train has fell over: what shall we do?’ He seemed very much frightened. 
He wanted to go to the spot, but I sent him to Ashcombe.” 

The boy was brought before the Coroner: he is little, and of preposses- 
sing appearance. Questioned by the Coroner on his knowledge of an oath, 
and of the obligations to speak truth, he could not answer, and he yielded 
nothing but tears. The Coroner would not take his evidence, and adjourned 
the inquest till Monday. 

The scene of the accident is at the foot of the Newmarket Hill, about two 
miles from Lewes. The line has here sloped downwards by a long and steep 
gradient of two miles from the Falmer station. It is stated to be one of the 
Company’s regulations that the train shall not descend this gradient at more 
than twenty miles an hour: it was proved at the inquest that the train was 
going at about the rate of twenty-three miles an hour, with the steam shut 
off. At the foot of the gradient, the line turns in a sinuous direction, first 
sharply in one direction, and then the other way; so that any obstruction 
on the rail next to the sleepers would have sent the train across the other 
line in a new angle of direction towards the bridge over which the train fell. 


The boiler at Messrs. Braine and Co.’s collicry, at Kingswood, near Bristol, 
was considered to have ‘done its work,” and a new one was manufactured 
to replace it ; the old boiler was to have been removed last Saturday, and a 
number of men were appointed to do the job. By some strange mismanage- 
ment, the men began to remove the masonry surrounding the boiler while 
the steam was yet ‘blowing off,” and while thus engaged the boiler burst. 
The ponderous mass was torn from its bed, and fragments of iron and ma- 
sonry, with scalding water and burning coals, were scattered around. Four 
workmen died after a few hours of agony, and four more subsequently. 

An inquest has been held, and the Jury gave this verdict— That the de- 
ceased died from injuries caused by an explosion of steam from the bursting 
of the boiler of a certain steam-engine; and that the said explosion was 
caused by the want of care and attention on the part of John Burchell, the 
engineer who had charge of the said engine.’’ Burchell was among those 
who died. 

Barnsley, of bad eminence for colliery explosions, has just witnessed an- 
other. A new shaft was in course of formation to increase the working of a 
mine; three men went down ina cradle with candles in their hands; before 
they arrived at the bottom an explosion took place; and when the cradle 
was drawn up two charred corpses were found in it: the third sufferer had 
been blown out of the machine to the bottom of the shaft, and the body can- 
not be recovered till the place is thoroughly ventilated. It is supposed that 
the fire-damp penetrated some crevice from the old workings of the mine. 


A young man named Ship having been arrested on suspicion of stealing 
seyen oxen, a constable purposed taking him from Boxmoor to Leighton Buz- 
zard by rail. The constable attached the prisoner to himself by a handcuff 
on the wrist of each, and the couple took seats in a compartment of a ear- 
riage by themselves. In passing Cheddington, the prisoner, a stalwart fellow, 
rose from his seat, pulled the constable towards the door, and dragged him 
from the carriage. The prisoner fell uppermost; his captor had broken his 
leg: by maltreating the officer, the prisoner compelled him to give up the 
key of the handcuffs, liberated himself, and fled. The wounded man was 
found shortly after by the railway people: he has refused to have the leg 
amputated, and is in a state of danger. 

A fire on the premises of Mr. Jordan, a farmer of Catworth in Cambridge- 
shire, has laid waste the whole steading; consuming house, furniture, barns, 
agricultural produce, six horses, pigs, fowls, &e. The flames having ex- 
tended across the road, two newly-built houses occupied by shopkeepers were 
also consumed, It is said that there is no doubt that the fire was wilful. 
“ The labouring population evinced anything but a good feeling on the oc- 
casion,—breaking into the cellar, and helping themselves to wine, beer, &c., 
as well as taking away hams, pork, — other articles.” Yet Mr. Jordan 
bears an excellent character in the neighbourhood. 


Bridget Lyons, the woman convicted with her husband of the murder at 
Warrington, but respited, is to be transported for life. 


ay IRELAND. 
umerous deputation of Irish Members waited on the Chancellor of 
vlthe Exchequer Jast Weck, for the purpose of requesting that a Govern- 
isnt grantof 1 should be made to defray the expenses of public in- 
structors of flax- i The petition was granted. 

The troops serying in Ireland have, in consequence of the quict and 
improved condition of that country, been reduced from about 26,000 to 
the present strength.of 18,000 men. 
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It appears from the Dublin Evening Mail of Wednesday, that the Ame- 
ricans, undaunted by the failure of the experimental trip of the Viceroy 
from Galway to New York, have themselves taken in hand the enterprise 
of establishing a first-class steam service from their coast to the nearest 
point of European shores. The Mail announces that “the splendid and 
powerful new steam-ship North America, Captain Blethen, United States 
Navy, is appointed to leave New York for Galway on Tuesday the 17th 
instant. The North America has eighty state-rooms, with ample accom- 
modation for two hundred passengers; and it is predicted that she will 
make the swiftest passage on record across the Atlantic. The directors of 
the Irish Midland Great Western Railway are already making arrange- 
ments to convey the passengers with the greatest possible speed from Gal- 
way to Dublin.” 

At the public examination for Fellowships, which will commence to- 
morrow, [the 11th,] in the Dublin University, the practice of conducting 
the examinations in Latin will, for the first time since the foundation of 
the College, be partially abandoned, and the English language will be 
used in the departments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. It 
may be just at the same time to remark, that the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege have of late evinced an anxiety in general not to be backward in the 
way of reform, and entertain a sincere wish to meet the exigencies of the 
times.—Dublin Correspondent of the Daily News, June 10. 

The death of Dr. John Torrens (in the eighty-third year of his age) 
places the Archdeaconry of Dublin and several other pieces of preferment 
at the disposal of Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin. 


A case of murder long concealed has just come to light near Kilkenny. 
Mary Fleming, a widow, informed the Police that one night between the 
25th December 1847 and Ist January 1848, she chanced to pass the door of 
John Walsh, at Castlegannon; she turned for the purpose of going in, but 
drew back in terror upon beholding the body of Wa sh’s brother-in-law, 
Thomas Ball, a cow-jobber, lying dead and covered with blood on the floor, 
and Walsh and his daughter making ready to remove it by the back-door. 
She contrived to get away without being observed ; and upon reaching home, 
informed her husband of what she had beheld. He strictly enjoined her 
never to divulge the circumstances ; and during his life she kept the pledge. 
Ball had been suddenly missed at the time referred to by the woman Flem- 
ing, but it was supposed that he had gone to America: he had a large sum 
of money in his possession. Walsh and his daughter have been arrested. 
Search was made at their house in Castlegannon, and a skeleton was found 
buried in the earth a few yards from the back-door. A Coroner’s Jury sat 
upon these remains, and returned this verdict— 

‘*That the said deceased was discovered dead in an old yard, late in the occupa- 
tion of John Walsh, on the lands of Knockmoylan; that said deceased’s skull was 
extensively fractured on both temples, with a blunt or some such weapon, feloni- 
ously and of malice aforethought, by him the said John Walsh, late of Castlegannon, 
aided and assisted therein by a person or persons unknown; and that the said mur- 
der appears to have been perpetrated on or about the close of the year 1847.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The United Counties of Clackmannan and Kinross have, after a sharp 
struggle, returned a Free-trader to Parliament, in room of the late Sir W. 
Morison. The candidates were Mr. Johnstone of Alva, and Mr. Adam of 
Blair Adam. At Alloa, the capital of Clackmannanshire, Mr. Johnstone's 
local influence gave him 252 votes to 92 against his opponent; but at 
Kinross Mr. Adam polled 171 votes to the 75 of his Liberal antagonist. 
The result was a total poll of 328 for Mr. Johnstone and 263 for Mr. 
Adam, and the return of the former by a majority of 65. 

In Argyleshire, the vacancy made by the clevation of Mr. Duncan 
M’ Neill to the judicial bench was filled up by the return of Sir Archibald 
Islay Campbell, without opposition. 





The third vacancy in the Scottish bench within the last cightcen 
months is now made by the death of Lord Dundrennan, formerly Mr. 
Thomas Maitland, and the successor to the robe which fell from the 
shoulders of the late Lord Jeffrey. Mr. Maitland was several years So- 
licitor-General under the Whigs, and sat in Parliament for Kirkcudbright. 


Furvign ant Calonial. 


Francr.—The complexion of the Committee which the Bureaux of the 
Assembly nominated on Friday, to report on the various propositions 
for revision of the Constitution, was favourable to some sort of revision ; 
but what sort, is most uncertain; for the majority which the Committee 
represents is evidently so divided that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee will probably be a compromise, and then, after all, that com- 
promise the Assembly may not ratify. 

The President of the Republic has no single partisan in the Committee. 
Four members—Messieurs Berryer, de Courcelles, de Melun, and Mou- 
lin—voted, as Legitimists or Fusionists, for a total but legal revision ; 
avowing frankly, that the old Monarchy or the Republic is their only 
alternative, and that they think the former alone suited to the feelings 
of the vast majority of the French nation, but that they will defend the 

Republic against any bastard government. 

Three members—Messicurs Montalembert, de Broglie, and Dufour—are 
in favour of simple revision. 

M. Montalembert did not conceal that all his sympathies and pre- 
ferences are altogether in favour of Monarchy; but he made the striking 
admission of his belief, that at the present time France is too disturbed in its 
ideas, too much moved by revolution, to support that form of government ; 
and as he * does not believe the nation would at present declare in favour of 
the Monarchical form of government, and since the Republic is to subsist for 
some time longer, he desires to see it rendered as bearable as possible.” 

Two other members—M. de Tocqueville and M. Odilon Barrot—vote 
for the revision as members of the ‘Tiers-parti, who simply desire to im- 
prove the defective Republican constitution. The number of revisionists 
is altogether nine. 

The adversaries of revision are four Republicans—General Cavaignac 
and Colonel Charras, with M. Jules Favres and M. Charamaule; and 
two Monarchists—M. de Mornay and M. Baze. Both the latter mem- 
bers seem to dread any revision simply from feeling the probability that 
President Napoleon will benefit by it. The policy of the former mem- 
bers, the pure Republicans, was explained by General Cavaignac. 

He opposed the revision on principle, and systematically, for he cannot 
admit that any one has a right to propose a return to the Monarchy; and 
yet he observes that all the partisans of the Monarchy, equally with those 
who would prolong the President’s powers, propose as a preliminary step the 
revision of the Constitution. The country will not really believe in the Re- 
public until it is convinced that the President can be easily changed every 
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four years : but the projects of revision may include the prolongation of the 
present President’s powers, and such a prolongation would interfere with the 
consummation of that general belief throughout the country to which Gene- 
ral Cavaignac referred: he opposed revision on that ground itself, indepen- 
dently of any question of confidence in the present Ruidet—e confidence 
which he certainly does not feel. 

The opponents of the revision are six altogether. So far, therefore, as 
one can classify the motley groups of the Committee, it may be said that 
2 are nine against six in favour of some sort of revision. 

he Committee has nominated M. de Broglie its President, and M. 
Moulin its Secretary. In addition, it has appointed a Sub-Committee, 
composed of M. Baze, Colonel Charras, M. de Melun, M. de Corcelles, 
and M. Dufour, to examine the petitions presented in favour of the re- 
vision. 

Care or Goop Horr.—The mail steam-ship Sir Robert Peel arrived 
at Plymouth on Tuesday morning, with news from Cape Town to the 2d 
May, and from King William’s Town, the centre of military operations, 
to the 23d April. ‘The intelligence is of chequered character. The main 
feature against us is that Kreili, the paramount chief of the Caffre races 
on our frontier who are not ruled by the Gaika chief Sandilli, has at last 
openly joined Sandilli, and_been personally engaged in conflict with us. 
This event by itself would seem to promise an indefinite prolongation of 
the struggle; but the favourable features on the other side are more than 
counterbalancing. Sir Harry Smith has not only held his own without 
the assistance of the regular troops which he expected to have received 
before the end of April, but his officers have severely chastised the 
Gaika Caffres in several encounters—confining Sandilli to the range 
of Amatola mountains, and inflicting on him great loss of men and 
cattle; and have encountered Kreili and overthrown him in a set 
engagement. The details of this last feat are not received; but 
the check given to Kreili is said to be so decisive that he im- 
mediately “began coqueting with the Missionaries at Butterworth, 
probably with a view of making out a case in his own defence 
should matters go worse with him.”  Kreili has been suspected from 
the beginning, and his defection was not a surprise, but a rather import- 
ant indication of the estimate made by a paramount Caffre chief of the 
chances of war with us. As set-offs against his defection, there are the 
continued and firm adherence to us of Pato, one of his own leading clan 
chiefs ; the better reliance that it is plain we can place on the Fingoes, as 
auxiliaries who fight most bravely and efficiently under our lead against 
the generally superior race of Caffres; and the more generally aroused 
spirit of the Boers. The defeat of Kreili was indeed accomplished by a 
commando of Boers and regular troops. Kreili was at the head of a force 
of Tambookies and Amagalckas, four times greater than the attacking com- 
mando : at first the Boers were obliged to retreat, but the Amagalekas pur- 
suing in disorder, the Boers skilfully recoiled, defeated them, and pursu- 
ing them off the ficld outflanked the Tambookies, and defeated them also, 
with great slaughter. Eighteen petty chiefs are said to have fallen. Kreili 
himsclf narrowly escaped capture. 

The English troops sent out by the Singapore arrived at Cape Town 
three days before the Sir Robert Peel arrived, and were immediately to 
be sent to Sir Harry Smith by the steam-ship Dee. They would swell 
the European force under Sir Harry Smith’s personal command at King 
William's Town to nearly double its existing amount, and greatly for- 
ward him in carrying out the complete plan of his campaign. The news 
by the next monthly mail, or at latest by the next one to that, will enable 
us to sce more definitely how long the war is likely to be drawn out by 
the Caffre chiefs, At present, the utmost that can be said on our side by 
the sanguine is that which the unsanguine will allow—that we seem to 
have made some progress towards a distant goal. 

Canapa.—The only news of interest from the Western continent is the 
brief statement in New York journals of the 31st May, that in the Cana- 
dian Parliament the Governor-General had refused to produce the corre- 
spondence with the United States Government in relation to the reciprocity 
of trade ; and that “it was recommended ”’—whether by the Parliament, 
or only by public opinion, does not appear—that the Government should 
adopt the policy of closing the canal against American vessels, as an act 
of retaliation. 





Piisrellaurans. 


Some interest was raised on Wednesday evening by the report in town 
that our Queen’s"uncle, the King of Hanover, had died: yesterday, the 
Morning Post, which at first gave circumstantial credit to the rumour, 
stated that not only was the King perfectly well on Monday, but he has 
not in any way suffered from the fatigue of the festivities with which 
the people celebrated his eightieth birthday, on the 5th of this month. 
Those festivities were prolonged through four days, and the mere speak- 
ing, on receiving loyal deputations and acknowledging affectionate ad- 
dresses, involved much fatigue. “ Eight hundred persons, including twenty- 
nine princes and princesses,’ were entertained at court; a labour the 
stout performance of which implies even robust health, 


Mr. Pusey has followed up his letter to the farmers of Berkshire by 
one to the electors of the same county. 

“ To the Electors of Berkshire. 

** Gentlemen—It is right that, as one of your Members, I should respect- 
fully address a few words to all my constituents on a matter which concerns 
you as much as myself. 

“You have heard before of hole-and-corner petitions, but it appears 
that a hole-and-corner election is now going on in your county. A certain 
number of names are to be written on paper, Ned a about in your parishes, 
and thus you are to be saved the trouble of going up to the poll. his may 
be a very snug and convenient course, but does not seem to me quite con- 
stitutional. According to the ancient custom, the Queen dissolves Parlia- 
ment; a writ is sent to the Sheriff, who calls a county court, in which you 
hear the rival candidates; afterwards, if need be, you record your votes at 
your polling-booths. Now, for the first time, a bull is issued from some 
secret conclave in London, excommunicating all County Members who will 
not bow the knee to the idol of Buckinghamshire, Mr. Disraeli; and this 
bull is circulated by a synod sitting in the Ship Inn at Reading. Gentle- 
men, I protest against this foreign dictation. I uphold the royal preroga- 
tive of dissolution against such almost Papal aggression, and call upon 
you to help me. 

“ As long as I am Member for Berkshire I will not do the bidding of th: 
Member for Bucks. He can no more teach me what is good for agricul- 
ture than I can teach him the straight way to office. Gentlemen, indeed I 





cannot, and will not turn Israelite. If you ask me why, I do not regard 
the honourable Member as an Israelite himself without guile. 

“Tt seems to me, gentlemen, that your own rights as voters are endangered 
by this attempt to smuggle a seat quite as much as your Member’s charac- 
ter. In common contests customers do endeavour to control tradesmen ; yet 
at least there are two parties in the field who watch each other's proceedings. 
But what protection is there for a voter in this newfangled contraband 
process > fet if ever there was a question on which the forty-shilling 
frecholder had as good a claim to the free use of his birthright as the tenant 
of 400 or the owner of 4000 acres, surely it is the price of his loaf. 

“T warn you, gentlemen, that if you once allow this new kind of dicta- 
tion, you will not merely permit your present Member to be stabbed in the 
dark, but will imperil for the future the independent exercise of your own 
franchises. 

** After all, what is this hurry about? I see no chance of an election this 
year. Is itthat my opponentsthink they have me at a disadvantage just now > 
Are they afraid to let the chance slip? But why are you to give your votes 
two years perhaps before an election takes place? Each year brings its 
change. Perhaps even one year hence you might no longer wish for the 
young gentleman who very naturally seeks torelieveme. You might prefer 
some other candidate for your favour, Who knows but you might even have 
a vote for your old Member ? 

“I do not presume to ask your suffrages, gentlemen, now, but Ido ask you 
firmly not to pledge against me before the close of the Parliament. 1am 
told that this unfair attack has rather done me good in your wishes, as un- 
fair attacks commonly do. I hope we shall soon hear no more of it, and 
shall recover our wonted good humour. I do not enter upon religious dis- 

utes, not being fond of them, but honouring good Christians of whatever 

enomination they be; nor, however I may differ in some respects from one 
near and most dear to me, will you expect me to find fault with him—with 
his views I mean, for with his character none dares find fault. 

“One of your number has given me notice to quit. I refuse to accept it 
from him, and appeal with respect, but with confidence, to my 5000 landlords, 
the electors of Berkshire, duly convened by the Sheriff at Abingdon. Let us 
have no hocus-pocus work now, but a free election, gentlemen, when the 
time comes. Let everything be done above-board. I have always spoken 
_— to you, and I tell you now that in making this stand I am fighting 

or your independence as well as my own. 

“*T have the honour to be, gentlemen, respectfully, and, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, faithfully yours, 

* Pusey, June 4. Purr Pusey.” 


MR, WHITNEY’S ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

Most of the readers of the Spectator have a general idea of the project 
for building a railway across the North American continent, which Mr. 
Asa Whitney has for some years kept before the American public. It 
would appear that now, just when the mass of his fellow-citizens have 
been converted to a belicf in the feasibility of his plan, the progress of 
private settlement in the North-western States of the Union is beginning 
to make the possibility of carrying it out within the territories of the 
United States a matter of doubt. Under some apprehension upon this 
point, and not perhaps without a shrewd calculation that British rivalry 
may quicken the development of the scheme in his own country, if it 
should still be practicable there, Mr. Whitney has come over to England, 
and published in the columns of the Times and Morning Chronicle letters 
giving a more detailed explanation of his objects and plans than had pre- 
viously appeared among us. 

The objects are stated with cosmopolitan breadth. From Europe a surplus 
population of 300,000 to 400,000 must yearly be cast off to seek new homes, 
China with her hundreds of millions of souls is obliged to destroy life to pre- 
serve it; that is, to destroy one person so that another of greater hope and 
promise may have sufficient food to sustain life. China has no mercantile 
marine competent to carry off her millions to the islands of the Pacific and 
the Western slope of the American continent, as Europe has to transport 
her surplus to the Atlantic slope of the American continent. The building 
of a railway from one side of the American continent to the other will at 
once facilitate the settlement of the illimitable lands which are open to the 
European populations on the Atlantic slope of America; while, by carrying 
the Anglo-Saxon girdle across the continent to the Pacific shores, it will place 
European intellect, energy, and commerce, at the service of Eastern Asia for 
the distribution of its surplus millions over the myriad islands of the Pacific, 
the expanses of Australia, and the fertile and temperate region, as large as 
Europe without Russia, which stretches from California through American 
and British Oregon to the North. 

Can such a railway be built? and if built, will it afford a means of transit 
preferable to those now existing or capable of development? Mr. Whitney 
answers both questions in the affirmative. 

The existing routes are—by the Mediterranean and the Isthmus of Suez, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, by Cape Horn, and by the Isthmus of Panama. 
The first route never can be of use for commerce, or for the emigration 
of nations. The course of merchandise from India is still round the 
Cape of Good Hope; and it is the opinion of engineers and merchants— 
among the former, of Mr. Robert Stephenson—that if the Isthmus of Suez 
were swept away, the dangers of navigation, the cost of insurance, and 
the deterioration to goods from climate, would prevent that route from 
becoming the highway of Eastern commerce. There remain the two 
routes by the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, and the third route across 
some portion of the narrow isthmus which connects the two American con- 
tinents and separates the waters of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

From a globe youcan get an accurate idea of the distances by these routes 
with far more readiness than from maps and calculations. If you take 
a piece of string and place one end of it on Liverpool or London, you will 
find that nearly all the points on the Western coast of North America are 
at equal distances, over the bulge of the earth’s crust, from England. It 
is about 5400 miles to Panama, and about 5480 miles to Vancouver's Island. 
Then if you make Panama or Vancouver's Island your fixed point, you find 
that it requires less string to reach any one of the centres of population in 
the Polynesia, or on the coast of Australia, or on the coast of Asia, from 
Vancouver's Island than from Panama. Even to the Pacific groups of the 
Marquesas and the Low Archipelago, the distance is shorter from Vancou- 
ver’s Island; to New Zealand it is still more against Panama; from New 
Guinea and the Northern coast of Australia it is half the breadth of North 
America further; and from Canton it isthe whole breadth of North America 
and half way across the Atlantic further. In point of mere distance, then, 
the route across North America is shorter than that across Central America, 
to every place in the Western Pacific, to New Zealand, Australia, New 
Guinea, and the whole of the Asiatic coast from Japan to Singapore. Tf now 
you take your string and compare the distance to these places by Panama 
and by Cape Horn, you again find them rather against the Panama route. 
And lastly, if you measure the route round by the Cape of Good Hope, you 
find a saving ‘of distance by that route to all places as far as Sydney 
on the Eastern coast of Australia and Canton on the Eastern coast of 
Asia, But this is not all: the Panama route is the most time-consuming, 
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both to sailing and steaming vessels, from adverse trade winds and ocean 
currents. Sailing-vessels in going between Panama and England on the At- 
lantic side, and between Panama and the Asiatic or Polynesian ports on the 
Pacific side, would have to forsake their own direct course, and go indirectly 
into the course of vessels running directly between London and New 
York or Cape Horn on this side, and between Canton and Vancou- 
ver’s Island or Cape Horn on the other side. From London to Pa- 
nama the best course is pretty direct; but from Panama home again, 
the best course is to go round the Havannah, up the North American 
coast with the Gulf stream to Long Island, and then across from Newfound- 
land in the very track of the New York liners. From Panama across the 
Pacific the best course would be with the trade winds to the Sandwich Is- 
lands—the very point to which a ship could come in about two-thirds of the 
distance from Talearers Island ; and thence onward in the same track with 
ships from Vancouver's Island to Canton. For more Southerly points of the 
outward voyage the trade winds would more favour the voyager from Pa- 
nama ; yet he would still have further to go than from Vancouver's Island, or 
than from Cape Horn. But the homeward voyage to Panama, from Poly- 
nesia, from Australia, or from the Asiatic coast, would be immensely against 
Panama. Owing to the trade winds which blow constantly Westward from 


Panama, no ship can eross the Pacitie directly Eastward to that port : from | 
the South all ships are obliged to sail ‘‘ona wind,”’ in a great angle till they | 


get intothe same track which vessels take in going to Cape Horn ; and then 


tacking Northward, they must beat up the whole of the coast of South | 


America to Panama. Ships coming from points Northward of New Guinea 
must in the opposite mode go down the China coast to Japan, and crossing 


under the Fox Islands, must sail up the Oregon coast, and actually pass Van- | 
couver’s Island, to come to Panama. In actual time consumed the voyages | 


outward would be longer, and the voyages homeward would be some weeks 

longer over the Panama route than over the route either by Cape Horn or by 

the Cape of Good Hope. Were there an open strait at the Isthmus of 

Mexico, a ship would not come home that way ; for the voyage would take 

= days by that route, and might be made in about 99 by the Cape of Good 
ope. 

Against these distances and times Mr. Whitney sets the times by his rail- 
way from Lake Michigan—up to which the existing system of railways is 
already nearly completed—across to the Pacific coast of Oregon at Vancou- 
ver’s Island or Puget Sound. First for passengers: from Liverpool to Hali- 
fax at present rates ten days; across the continent, at thirty miles an hour, 
four and a half days; to China by steam, fifteen days: altogether 295 days. 
For freight, the journey would be performed by rail and sail in 58 days, 
The saving of time is about one-half for freight, and two-thirds for pas- 
sengers, to Canton. The relative cost he calculates thus. Freight between 
Liverpool and New York, 3 dollars, or 13s. 6¢.: take half a ton of young 
hyson teas, of which it requires two tons measurement to make one ton 


weight, and which has about the average bulk and weight of freighted com- | 


modities ; charge half a cent (a farthing) per ton per mile—a high rate for 


a line which has no dividends to pay ;_ from Canton to the Pacific station of | 


the railway, 43 dollars would be a high freight; across on the road to Lake 
Michigan, 2000 miles, 5 dollars more; thence to Halifax, 1000 miles, at a 


cent per ton on dividend-paying lines, 5 dollars more; transshipments | 


would raise the total freight from Canton to Liverpool to 17 dollars 90 cents. 
The present rates average 20 dollars. There is thus a direct saving of ten 
per cent on the freight ; besides the advantages gained in speed, insurance, 
and in the condition of the commodities, from their continuous passage 
through a temperate climate. Beyond the effect on Asiatic freights there 
would be the effect in bringing the food produce of the great Mississippi 
valley within reach of the European millions. The Southern, the Central, 
and the Northern States of the Union, and Canada, are all pushing their 
railway systems forward into the great basin of the Mississippi; and when 
the Halifax and Quebee and Montreal roads are joined on to the Canadian 
line from Niagara to Michigan, England too will have her line direct to that 
boundless region of fertile lands. When all those ways are completed, the 
Western farmer “ will supply flour at the Atlantic cities for 3 dollars to 3} 
— per barrel, Indian corn at 40 cents per bushel, and meats equally 
ow. 
These explanations bring us to the particular features of Mr. Whitney's 
project. He chooses for his point of departure the shore of Lake Michigan ; 
and boldly striking Westward, he threads the Rocky Mountains at one of se- 
veral practicable tracks where the range sinks into a chain of comparatively 
low hills, and so he comes to the Pacifie shore at the mouth of the Frazier’s 
river. The whole distance is about 2030 miles. Of this space the first 
800 miles are the finest agricultural land in the world; the next 1100 
miles are not as a whole eligible for settlement, but they contain ex- 
tensive tracks of fine land, and abundance of timber; the 100 miles at the 
Pacific end of the line, again, are of as good quality as the best lands at the 
opposite end. The peculiarity of Mr. Whitney’s scheme consists in the fact 
that these lands are now open wilderness, inaccessible to the settler, and dis- 
— by the state. If they were not wilderness, the line could not be made. 
ney a belt of country sixty miles broad along the whole length of his line, 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific, at the price of ten cents per acre for the 
seventy-eight millions of acres which such a tract would be equal to. The 


whole enterprise is based on the cight hundred miles of good land at this | 


end of the line: “ because in the immediate vicinity of this land settlement 
is now taking place,” “and the facilities which the building of the road would 
give to settlement would beyond any reasonable doubt cause a demand for 
this eight hundred miles faster than the avails therefrom could be profitably 
applied to the work.” The first proceeds would be applied to completing a 
section of the road ten miles long; the completion of this section would 
draw settlers to the lands on the margin of the line, and provide funds for 
further pushing the line. Only half the lands of each section of ten miles 


in the fertile eight hundred would be expended; the other half would be | 


invested, to be ready for the time when the mountainéus broken and poorer 
country shall be entered, which will not fully pay for the cost of carrying 
the line through it, though some of the land there is very good. Thus the 
enterprise will be self-sustaining throughout. The settlement will be con- 
ducted at about the rate of 19,000 families of five persons each in the year, 
on the blocks of fertile land; and the process of construction throughout 
will be completed in about fifteen years. When Mr. Whitney has paid ten 
cents per acre to the Federal Government, and completed the line, the line 
is to vest in himself, to be kept in operation and repair at a rate of tolls only 
sufficient for that purpose ; and the surplus of the unsettled land is to be his 
profit for the undertaking. 

Mr. Whitney gives his reasons for the appeal now made to this country. 
It would seem that the strongest opposition now made to it is founded on 
its practicability. ‘ The question of the adequateness of means in the plan 


proposed is now so well settled in the United States, thatthose who at first | 


ridiculed the plan, and declared it impossible to build such a road through a 
wilderness, and that the land could never be sold to furnish sufficient means 
for it, &c., are now violent in their o position because it is feasible, and the 
lands would, by building the road psn them, be made of far greater 
value than the amount of outlay for its construction, and give too great an 
amount of wealth to one individual.” These reasons will probably be no 
longer influential to oppose the scheme, but they have unfortunately hin- 


he scheme is this. The Federal Government is asked to grant Mr. Whit- | 


(Saturday, 
dered it already to an extent possibly fatal. ‘‘ The people almost universally 
throughout the Union, r vam the press, large public meetings, and twenty- 
one State Legislatures, by almost unanimous votes of the two Houses of each, 
have declared in favour of this, and urged the favourable and decided action 
of Congress on it; and different Committees in both Houses of Congress, for 
the last five years, have been unanimous in its favour, and reported to the 
two Houses bills to carry it into effect. At the last session it was ascertained 
that there was a large majority in each House in its favour, and to the last 
day of the short session it was believed it would have been passed into a law: 
but the excitement and unsettled feeling relative to the slavery question, to- 
gether with the rules of the House requiring a two-thirds vote to take up any 
bill out of its order, caused this, with other important bills, to remain with- 
out action; and such has been the case at former sessions. The slavery 
question has absorbed all action—all feeling ; but that subject is now at an 
end, in Congress at least, and there can be no reasonable doubt the bill will 
be passed into a law early at the coming session. The old and lead- 
ing Members who have been reélected have promised to make this 
the great question, and to use their influence to press the bill through 
as speedily as possible; and the newly-elected Members will come direct 
| from the people, with new and strong influences in its favour. That the 

bill will be passed into a law at the coming session I have no doubt, should 
I continue to desire it: but settlement is progressing so rapidly at the first 
| end of the route, where timber, materials, and facilities for commencing and 
carrying out the work, as well as for settlement also for the immense dis- 
tance where such materials do not exist, that it may be feared, even after 
| the bill shall have been enacted into a law, it would not be possible to ac- 
| complish the work.” 

He says in conclusion—“ Although it has been the hope and desire 
of my heart, as well as my incessant toil for the best part of my life, that 
my own country might own and for ever possess the glory of having 
achieved this work, still, without the lands, which are the only possible ba- 
sis of means and facilities, it would be impossible ; and should it appear, as I 
fear, that they are already occupied, then there is no hope but in England. 
| It can be built on British soil, though with far more difficulties—the route is 
| quite as good ; and it then becomes England’s birthright to bring together 
and harmonize the entire human family. It is for the world; and the hope, 
desire, and prayer ef my heart is, that it may be accomplished for the world.” 

The project of Mr. Whitney was explained by himself, on Monday 
evening, to a meeting of the Geographical Society, assembled at King’s 
| College under Sir Roderick Murchison. Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. 
Vignolles, Captain Fitzroy, R.N., Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., Colonel 
Lloyd, Major Carmichael Smith, Mr. Trelawney Saunders, and the Re- 
| verend C. G. Nicholay, criticized the plan from their respective points of 
| view as engineers, navigators, and scientific philanthropists. Mr. Ste- 
phenson took Mr. Whitney’s engineering facts as correct, and stated 
| his opinion that the question is a purely commercial one of the 
relative cost at which passengers and freight can be carried. Mr. 
| Vignolles acknowledged the magnificence of the idea, but thought 
| we must be content with the sea as the cheapest highway. Cap- 
tain Fitzroy stated that the route to Canton by Panama is 11,200 miles ; 
by Oregon full 10,000 miles ; and by the Isthmus of Suez 9500: if a 
canal route by Panama is opened, he as a sailor should take that route as 
a matter of course ; for no canal will ever be made at Suez ; the idea of 
| climbing 7000 fect by a railway across the Rocky Mountains is unprece- 
dented in engineering ; while the voyage by Panama would be excellent 
outwards, and not inferior to that round either of the two Capes home- 
wards. Colonel Lloyd believed it would take 220 years to build Mr. 
Whitney’s railway. Mr. Whitney observed that his plan was misunder- 
stood by Mr. Stephenson : it has nothing to do with any capital or divi- 
dend question, and its main objects are settlement and civilization. His 
engineering and voyaging facts are supported by experience, and are ad- 
mitted in America. The other speakers assisted Mr. Whitney in rein- 
stating the scheme on this foundation, and gave his views a warm support, 








A correspondent of the G/o+e describes the last moments of the late Mr. 
Sheil. “Mr. Sheil was in his bedroom, and had just finished dressing for 
church, when he told Mrs. Sheil that he felt a spasm in his stomach, fainted, 
and lay upon the bed. He recovered, and took some colehicum, which he 
had generally at hand; fainted again, recovered, and took a little brand 
and opium. He fainted a third time, and expired in the arms of Mrs. Sheil. 
Ile was sixty-two years of age. He often ——— his wonder that O’Con- 
nell should have turned towards Italy in his decline. They both died in the 
month of May.” 

Prince Metternich left Brussels on the 9th instant, with his wife and 
family, for Johannisberg. Before his departure he was admitted to a private 
audience of the King of the Belgians. 


Colonel Sibthorp has been to the Exhibition! The Lincolnshire Chronicle 
reports that he spent nearly a whole day in the building, apparently very well 
pleased. 


The Neptune steamer, which was specially selected to bring the first por- 
tion of the Russian contribution to the Great Exhibition of Industry, was 
wrecked on her return voyage, in the Sound of Elsinore, on Sunday sen- 
night. She had about forty passengers and a very valuable return cargo of 
goods on board, and made the Elsinore light at about half-past ten on the 
Sunday night. When about ten miles beyond Elsinore, ‘she bounced sud- 
denly into a dangerous reef of rocks on that part of the coast called Swine 
Bottoms, off Loganas,” and in about an hour was full of water to her main 
decks. At her signals boats came off both from the Sweden and Jutland 
coasts, and all her passengers were safely rescued: some portion of the cargo 
was also saved. The Neptune is iron-built, and from that fact may be 
gotten off the sharp rocks which perforate her ; but her chance is bad. Another 
steamer has been placed on her station: so that if the Russian Government 
still retain as great a confidence in the mercantile service which our capital- 
ists have established between the Thames and the Neva as it places in its 
own naval service, the remainder of the Russian contribution to the Expo- 
sition of Industry may yet suffer no delay from the accident. 


Two men of colour, apparently Hindoos, have been shooting sparrows in 
Cumberland hay-market, after their own fashion. They waited until the 
game settled on some spot within the reach of their projectile range, when, 
by applying a bamboo cane to their mouths, they dismissed a shot at the ob- 
ject of their aim, which in five instances out of six was sure to be attended 
with fatal effects. The pellets they made use of consisted of hard clay, re- 
sembling boys’ marbles; and it was astonishing with what accuracy and 
precision these expert fowlers struck the birds. Within fifteen paces of the 
object their aim proved unerring; and during the short interval of time 
they continued to exercise their sportive pursuit, they managed to secure 
nearly two dozen sparrows, which they consigned to a small basket, and 
walked out of the market. 

On the morning of the 4th instant, the mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland were white with snow which had fallen during the night. 
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POSTSCRIPT. SATURDAY. 


The subjects of discussion in the House of Commons last night were, 
the reconsidered Government measure for reform of the Court of Chan- 
cery, explained by Lord Joun Russeti; and the Government delay in 
granting representative institutions to the Cape colonists, brought under 
the notice of the House by Mr. AppEerLey in Committee of Supply on 
the vote of money for the Caffre war. 

The Government measure for Chancery reform is a bill for improving 
the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery and the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council. 

Referring to the explanations given by himself on the 27th March, on ob- 
taining leave to introduce a measure on this subject, [now abandoned,] he 
stated that he found the House agreed with him in the necessity of relieving 
the Lord Chancellor from some portion of his excessive duties, and also in the 
desirableness of not restricting the Lord Chancellor to the discharge of his 
judicial functions, and of retaining the political connexion between him and 
the Executive Government; but objections had been made to the particular 
mode in which he had proposed to accomplish those objects, namely, by 
giving the Lord Chancellor the assistance of the Master of the Rolls and of 
a Common-law Judge. Lord John has endeavoured to obtain the opinions 
of those most conversant with the subject; he has reconsidered the whole 
subject, and his present proposal is founded on the suggestions he has 
received. The late Lord Cottenham, in particular, advised him that the 
point to be aimed at is rather the relieving of the Lord Chancellor than the 
relieving of the Court over which he presides. The plan now recommended 
to him by a great concurrence of opinion is that twonew Judges, to be styled 
* Judges of the Court of Appeal,” shall be appointed for the special purpose 
of sitting either at times with the Lord Chancellor, or, in his absence, of sit- 
ting together, to decide in cases which are to be reheard on appeal from the 
Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellors. While the Lord Chancellor 
is employed elsewhere,—if he is sitting in the House of Lords, or attending 
any bill in the House of Lords, two Judges of the Court of Appeal shall sit 
for him. And in case of the illness of the Master of the Rolls, or any of the 
Vice-Chancellors, the Lord Chancellor shall have the power of calling upon 
one of the Judges of the Court of Appeal to sit in the court of the judge who 
is absent from illness, and to dispose of the business before it. 

Thus desirable ends will be obtained: the Lord Chancellor will be en- 
abled, in accordance with the general wish for a reform and improvement of 
the law, to devote his mature and deliberate attention to subjects of that 
kind ; and he will be able to attend to those political questions also with which 
it is considered to be desirable that he should retain his connexion; while 
the power is obtained to continue the action of the other Courts of Chancery 
at any time when by the accidents of illness under the present arrangement 
they are paralyzed and thrown into arrears. 

The plan embraces also a change which relates to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. There has hitherto been great difficulty in main- 
taining the quorum of four which is necessary; and it is objectionable on 
constitutional grounds that one or other Puisne Judge should be dis- 
tinguished from the rest by being made a Privy Councillor in order to be 
competent to sit in this court. The bill proposes to reduce the quorum to 
one of three; and to enable the new Vice-Chancellors to sit as members of 
it, with the uniform dignity of Privy Councillor. 

The expense is the only difficulty: but the object is great. A bill which 
Lord John Russell introduced at the same time proposes to make the salary 
of future Lord Chancellors 10,000/. instead of 14,000/. as at present, and to 
reduce the salary of the Master of the Rolls from 7000/7. to 6000/.; the 
saving of 5000/. being subtracted from the salaries of the two new Vice- 
Chancellors, who are to have the same pay as the Master of the Rolls, leaves 
the total new expense 7000/., to be taken from the Suitors’ Fund. 

Lord John moved for leave to bring in the two bills. 

The Government explanation met on the whole a favourable reception, 
both from the professional and the lay Members of the House. Mr. 
Srvart, however, strongly urged the propricty of allowing full time for 
the consideration of a measure differing so completely from the one in- 
troduced by Lord John Russell in March. Mr. Berur.t, with his fa- 
vourable opinion, added the observation that the bill is but an instalment 
of the reform that is wanted. He hoped it would not now, before 
the middle of Junc, be thought too late to discuss such important 
proposals. Mr. Watrore thought that if the bill secured the 
main objects explained by Lord John, it would be a great im- 
provement, and deserve his cordial support. Mr. Rounpett PatMer 
acknowledged gratefully the candour of Lord John Russell, and thought 
there could scarcely be a cheaper mode of conferring so great a benefit as 
the measure will give. Mr. Exxice, Mr. Henuey, and others, referred 
to the tedious tortures of the Masters’ Office; and produced explanations 
by the Soricrror-Grnerat, that the County Courts Bill, lately come 
down from the other House, will greatly ameliorate the evils from that 
source, Mr. Hume regarded the measure as a material step in advance : 
whatever additional salary was requisite would be well bestowed. 

Leave was given to bring in the bills. 

The discussion on Cape affairs would have been raised by Mr. AppER- 
LEY through a statement before going into Committee of Supply on the 
Caffre-war vote, but, at the request of Lord Joun Russet, he consented 
to let the House go into Committee first. Government thus gained the 
advantage of prefacing a more favourable statement by the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuraver than was expected 

Sir Charles Wood stated, that the first estimate for extraordinary 
expenses at the Cape was 400,000/. for six months; but circumstances 
have intervened in our favour. The last war was managed from a 
point that was remote, and through Commissariat agents wholly in- 
experienced; the cost of transport was great, and the supervision that 
could be exercised over the distribution of supplies was almost no- 
thing. Now, however, we land the troops and supplies at a convenient 

ort near our centre of operations; and the officers who obtained experience 
in the last war are again employed to exercise a rigid system of accounts and 
supervision. The result is, that instead of th sum anticipated—though full 
accounts have not been rendered—the Commissary-General states the expen- 
diture up to the 5th July at 202,0007. In April; about 30,000 persons were 
receiving supplies. It will be satisfactory to the House to see that the Go- 
vernor-General has done so much towards keeping the expense within the 
narrowest possible limits. Sir Charles moved, “That a sum not exceeding 
300,000/. be granted to her Majesty towards defraying the expenses of the 
Caffre war beyond the ordinary grants for the Army, Ordnance, and Commis- 
sariat services in 1851-52.” 
_ Mr. ADDERLEY saw no reason in Sir Charles Wood's statement, for fix- 
ing on this sum, any more than on a vote of half-a-crown, or any other 
arbitrary sum, as an exponent of the gigantic expenses now incurring at 
the Cape: for not the least ground had been given, no data or estimate 





produced, to show why it should be that sum, or any other sum much 
larger or smaller. 

The accounts of the expenditure in the last war were not properly kep 
and have never been audited to this time; and they now lie an unselecte 
heap at Cape Town—where they will remain, for no one here wishes to see 
them, and no one there wishes to send them. The inferences that the ex- 
pense will be less because the agents now employed are experienced must be 
entirely fallacious; for this is not the second Caffre war but the seventh ; and 
if experience had not been gained up to the sixth war, why is it all at once 
to show its effects on the seventh war? 

It was desirable that the Committee should consider the causes of this 
vote, and what are the chances of its continuing or increasing. Mr. Adder- 
ley therefore recalled the facts of the last- few months. No man more than 
Earl Grey has emphatically stated that every colony having the power 
of its own internal government should pay its own expenses. yhy, 
then, has not the Cape at this moment a representative govern- 
ment? Early in 1850, the Queen authorized the Governor of the Cape 
to form such a constitution; for there had been no Legislative Coun- 
cil for two years, and for three years no government but that of the 
Governor. The Governor resorted to popular recommendation to fill 
up his Council. The four members selected by the people were qaite ready 
to consider the constitution recommended by Earl Grey; and there was no 
dispute about the nature of that constitution ; but the Governor desired to 
get the estimates of the two previous years passed, as he knew that he could 
not face a real representative Parliament without the previous sanction of 
the Council to that expenditure. Now, the four members selected by the 
people had been selected only to be members of a Constituent Assembly, and 
they felt that they were forbidden to forestall the financial powers of the 
ordinary and representative Assembly, which would succeed them; so they 
refused to consider those estimates, and declared they must confine themselves 
to framing the constitution: the new Governor's majority outvoted them, 
and they resigned ; and by their resignation the Council became too few to go 
on with the constitution. Nine-tenths of the people ratified the acts of those 
selected members, and commissioned them to prepare a draft constitution ; 
and when the draft constitution was prepared, the people met again in pub- 
lic assemblies, adopted the draft, and commissioned Sir Andries Stockenstrém 
and Mr. Fairbairn to bring it to this country and place it before the Govern- 
ment. One of those gentlemen arrived here four months ago ; on his arrival 
he immediately proceeded to Earl Grey ; but to this moment Earl Grey has 
postponed giving any answer. The House of Commons was equally unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining any information from him, until the arrival from the 
Cape of the despatch which has been lately laid on the table. And what does 
that despatch show ? 

As soon as Lord Grey read a statement of what had occurred in the colony, 
his first act was to reprimand Sir Harry Smith, and that on two grounds,— 


| first, because he had appealed to a popular election in filling up the Council ; 


and secondly, because when the four gentlemen so elected resigned, he did 
not carry on his government with the remainder of his Council. Sir 
Harry Smith defended himself for appealing to a popular election on 
two grounds,—first, that he had no other mode of filling up the Council, 
he having tried to do so for two years and having failed; and secondly, 
that his having so appealed to popular election had been done at 
the suggestion of Earl Grey himself. With regard to the other point, 
Sir Harry Smith defended himself by alleging that he consulted his 
law-officers as to whether he could go on with his government after 
the four clected members resigned; and they gave him their decided 
opinion that he could not goon with the remnant of his Council—that when 
his Council was reduced below a certain number of members it would have 
been distinctly illegal for him to have proceeded. Having received this 
answer from Sir Harry Smith, Lord Grey wrote back to say that “he could 
not himself personally agree in opinion with the legal officers of Sir Harry 
Smith, and he thought if he were to ask the opinion of the law-officers of 
the Crown at home they would give a different opinion. However, it was 
too late to make it worth while to dispute that point; therefore he had ad- 
vised her Majesty to send out fresh instructions, which would enable Sir 
Ifarry Smith to carry on the ordinary affairs of government with the re- 
mainder of his Council, constituting them a legal Council.” Whee 


| ther her Majesty has the power to issue those fresh instructions after the 


letters-patent of 1850, is a matter more for the consideration of the law-offi- 
cers than of Mr. Adderly, but he should suppose there was considerable doubt 
upon that point. Lord Grey himself | diffident on the matter: for he 
cautioned Sir Harry Smith that he should not do anything more than observe 
the ordinary routine of government with the remnant of his Council; that 
he could not proceed with the powers given to him by the letters-patent ; 
and that he must wait till a better season occurred, when he would be able 
to fill up the Legislative Council, and then proceed with the formation of a 
new constitution. The epitome of the last despatch of Earl Grey to Sir 
Harry Smith is simply this—“If you cannot find four men in the whole of 
your colony to fill up your Legislative Council, then you must govern the 
colony without one single Colonial legislator.” If this be acted upon, then 
Sir Harry Smith will be the first British governor who had sole authority— 
a more than Russian authority over the colony he was appointed to govern. 
Even if Sir Harry Smith were residing at Cape Town, such power would be 
most unconstitutional; but he is not even within the frontiers, but out 
of the colony altogether, and acting in a totally different capacity from 
that of the Governor of the Cape. He is at King William's Town, 
in Caffraria, in the character of a general in command of her Majesty's 
forces; so that at this moment the government of the Cape of Good Hope, 
if governed at all, is under the sole control of Mr. Montagu, the secretary 
to Sir Harry Smith. No one man in the world has to do with the colony 
of the Cape but Mr. Montagu. It is under the secret, ror ery oy and 
nameless power of Mr. Montagu. He alone writes the despatches; he alone 
conducts the government; having no Governor, no Council, and being re- 
sponsible to no one. While such an anomalous state of things has existed 
in the colony, how have the expenses of the government been carried on ? 
For three years there has not been a single vote legalizing the appropriation 
of the revenue of the colony. It has been during that period appropriated 
illegally. The revenue, chiefly arising from permanent taxes, has been 
raised and appropriated by a secret irresponsible Government, the parties 
trusting to have their conduct sanctioned by some future Legislature. The 
revenue has not, however, met the expenditure during those three years, 
and how has the excess been made up? By the Governor borrowing from 
the Orphan Guardians Fund—a fund arising from the estates of minors, of 
which the Governor is the guardian. 

In the midst of such a state of things the Caffre war broke out. Mr. 
Adderley passed over that war, as a matter recently discussed, and came 
to a point that would be new to the majority of Members, and one bearing 
most materially on the question whether the policy which has led to that 
war is being brought to a conclusion and reversed, or on the contrary 
being carried out and exaggerated. 

“In Sir Harry Smith’s despatch dated 12th July 1850, he speaks of a new 
lake having been discovered about two degrees beyond the Southern tropic, 
and some 700 miles North of the present boundary of the Cape colony; and 
states that the Dutch Boers are pressing on towards that lake, because they 
wish to get out of the reach of the act 6th and 7th William IV, ¢. 57, which 
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extended our jurisdiction beyond the frontiers of the colony. The Boers, 
discontented with our rule, are rejoiced to find this fertile lake in the 
interior of the country, Sir Harry Smith congratulates Lord Grey that he 
Sir Harry Smith) has heard of it in time, and says his own impression is 
at it would be advisable to accredit a British agent to reside with 
the chiefs in the neighbourhood of the lake; he would select a mis- 
sionary for the purpose. He also advises the noble Lord to extend the act 
6th and 7th of William IV. to the Equator. (“‘ Hear, hear !’’) He has held 
out to the natives that the Boers are their enemies, and that they will incur 
imminent danger if they allow the Boers to come among them. He said— 
‘In giving your Lordship this advice, I am following the same principle 
which has guided me in inducing her Majesty to proclaim British sove- 
reignty between Orange and Veal rivers.’ Lord Rak reply to this despatch 
is dated in November last. His Lordship begins by telling Sir Harry Smith 
that his determination not to declare the whole country under British 
rule was right, because he does not wish to extend the British territory: 
at the same time, he advises Sir Harry Smith to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the chiefs, and advise those chiefs to combine against the Boers 
under general authority. He is to tell them that the British Government will 
help them, and that they are to get three or four of their chiefs to conduct 
their affairs at the Cape; and the Governor will send an officer to reside 
among them, to advise them in their proceedings. The first step is to in- 
duce the chiefs to establish a confederacy against the Boers, and to invite 
the residence of a British officer, who, as commandant of Caffraria, would vir- 
tually direct the government of the confederacy. His Lordship concludes 
A expressing a hope that he shall introduce a bill next session to extend 
the act of 6th and 7th William IV. to the Equator.” That extract shows, 
that instead of the pt policy being changed or checked, it is to be extend- 
ed and aggravated to such an enormous and gigantic extent, that all the 
expenses hitherto incurred will be nothing, as it were, Compared with what 
~y be expected from the future policy of Lord Grey.’ 

n conciusion, Mr. Adderley stated in a style of narrative complimentary to 
Lord John Russell, how Sir Andries Stockenstrém and Mr. Fairbairn found 
at least a more considerate reception of the case which they were commis- 
sioned by the colonists to state, than had been vouchsafed in other quarters. 
But here too the first favourable impressions seemed to be effaced by sub- 
sequent antagonist influences. Lord John requested the delegates to 
state what alterations they wished in the constitution: they stated 
that they wished none, only to be reinstated in the Legislative Council 
with the constitution before them, with this material difference, that 
there should be no previous legislation. In answer to this, Lord John al- 
luded to technical difficulties ; said he must await further information from 
the Cape ; and postponed his definite answer till he could better see the 
chances of finishing the war immediately or remotely. 

Mr. Adderley suggested, that as Sir Harry Smith is beyond the frontier, 
Lord John should act on the precedent of Canada, and send out a person of 
rank and position as Commissioner to carry the constitution into effect. The 
instant that is done, the Boers will resist the Caffres without our assistance, 
as they panes to do twenty-three years ago. 

Lord Joun Russet vindicated the policy of Sir Harry Smith ; observed 
that we have no intimation from the colonists that if we give them re- 
presentative government they will vote taxes, but a contrary intimation 
against sustaining the expense of the war; traced the history of the Con- 
stitution movement up to this time from the Downing Street point of 
view, to show that it is the colonists’ own fault that they have not a con- 
stitution now; and while reasserting that Government does not retract, 
and is more fully than ever resolved that there shall be a representative 
constitution for the Cape, he declared that the raging of war is an insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of immediately putting the constitution in 
force in the colony. 

Mr. Hawes expanded the Government reply, ard assured the Com- 
mittee that there is not the least intention of extending the territory of 
the Cape. 

Mr. Hume followed Lord John Russcll with corrections of his dis- 
torted statement—he had seldom heard a case more misrepresented. The 
colonists have again and again offered to pay for themselves when they 
get self-government, and are now ready to do so, Mr. Vernon Situ 
criticized again the deceptive and impolitic step of appointing the 
assistant Commission recently associated with Sir Harry Smith. 
Mr. Bricur urged the Government not to reject Mr. Adderley’s 
— on mere grounds of etiquette to Sir Harry Smith. 

ord Joun RvssEeLt corrected Mr. Adderley’s impression that he 
proposed to defer the completion of the constitution till the end of the 
war. Thereupon, Mr. Bricut suggested the withdrawal of a motion 
to report progress, and adjourn the subject for a few days, as “there is 
no knowing but that after all a constitution may go out by the next 
mail.” Mr. AppEeRLEyY took the advice, and withdrew his motion. The 
vote then passed. 


Mr. Hume succeeded last night (assisted, one supposes, by Sir Charles 
Wood during the week) in nominating his Select Committee on the In- 
come and Property Tax. The Members are— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Henley, Mr. Vesey, Mr. Forbes Mackenzie, Mr. 
James Wilson, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Roebuck, Colonel Romilly, Lord Harry 

yane, and Mr. Sotheron. 


The Queen’s state ball, at Buckingham Palace, was magnificent. Tke 
costume was that of Charles the Second’s court and time; only, with 
a patriotic eye to trade, many wore modern versions of the materials : 
Lord Overstone wore Honiton point lace, the Duke of Norfolk Spitalfields 
silver watered tissue. The costume was well supported, and grave 
ofticials entered heartily into the drama of dress: Lord Campbell appeared 
as Chief Justice Hale; the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the Horse, as 
General Monk, Master of the Horse to King Charles; the Duke of 
Wellington in the scarlet uniform of the day; the Duke of Cambridge 
as a cavalry officer; Baron Brunnow as a Russian Ambassador of 1660 ; 
Prince Albert in a coat of cloth of gold, with bows of rose-coloured riband 
and jewellery, a hat trimmed with rose-coloured and white feathers, grey 
silk stockings. [But what waistcoat, what cuisses, good Court Newsman ? 
Alas! we are not told.] The Queen’s dress is thus described— 

“ The skirt of the dress was composed of rich grey watered silk, trimmed 
with gold and silver lace, and ornamented with bows of rose-coloured 
ribands fastened by bouquets of diamonds. The front of the dress was open 
and the under skirt was made of cloth of gold, embroidered in a shawl 
pattern in silver, scolloped and trimmed with silver fringe. The gloves and 
shoes embroidered alternately with roses and fleurs de lis in gold. On the 


po of the body of the dress, four large pear-shaped emeralds of immense 
value.”’ 
The ladies were, of course, not less magnificent, but their dresses were 


less different from the costume of our own day. 











The company began to arrive about nine o'clock; but nearly fifteen 
hundred invitations had been sent out, and the stream poured in for two 
hours. Before the ordinary dances, “national” dances were danced by 
quadrille parties in uniform dresses—English, Scotch, French, and Spanish. 
After those were performed, the Queen led off a Polonaise. A state sup- 
per was served, says our discreet Court Newsman, “at the usual hour.” 


The inquest on the persons killed on the Brighton and Lewes Railway was 
resumed yesterday. The child Boakes was examined on his oath : little could 
be gotten from him, but that little negatives the belief that he had any- 
thing to do with putting the sleeper on the linc. The examination was pro- 
ceeding when the expresses started. 


The journals publish exact statements of the finances of the Exposition, 
evidently derived from authentic sources. From the subjoined table, 
brought up to yesterday, it appears that the Commissioners have in hand 
a good surplus. 

Liabilities up to this time, 














Por the Buliding complete, .....0cccicccccesececevccecccs £130,000 0 
Management, printing, Oe. .......0ccccccocscceccccccccccs 25,000 a 
DE Detetancardindubudecccionveneekecsecribuseineedanee 10,000 © 
IT ei dihdhcaliinasisiiichinasuspsiatedidascunsiagiccwideaaten 20,000 0 
185,000 0 
PT I, WIN cocisinsccicw ctu udssceusevsdivecsass 15,000 0 
. mA £200,000 0 
Receipts up to this time, 
Rn ae ee 64,314 6 
For privilege of printing Catalogues. ....... 22. 00... eees 3,200 0 
For privilege of supplying Refreshments .....~............. 5,500 6 
From Season Tickets up to the 31st May ..............005 65,871 15 
Ditto thence to this time ........0sccsscccccvccccecsesss 176 8 
From Daily Visitors up to 31st May ............00000000ee 57,990 1 
Pe Oe CE GD nice ccvenccescccsecconsssccece 24,770 2 
221,852 6 
Total Receipts .......ccccsccsccccecaccocsce 221,852 6 
Total Liabilities... .ccccccccscssccccccecs 200,000 Os 
Surplus already obtained. .........++.+++++5 £21,852 6 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnuancr, Frmiy AFTERNOON. 

The transactions on the Stock Exchange generally have been of a very 
unimportant character; the settlement of the Consol Account on Tuesday, 
and the closing of the books of the Consols and other Stocks upon the follow- 
ing day, having failed to create an activity or to cause the business usually 
remarked on these occasions. The prices of the English Funds have, how- 
ever, slightly improved; the closing quotation of Consols this afternoon 
being 964 97 ex-dividend for the July Account—equivalent to a quotation. 
with dividend of 98§ 3. The other English Funds are at proportionally re- 
lative prices. Exchequer Bills have improved slightly ; the premium having 
advanced to 47. The rates of foreign exchange continue firm, without ma- 
terial variation; but the exchange upon Paris, which has been without 
fluctuation for some time, was rather lower this afternoon. The importa- 
tions of flour from France still continue suspended, in consequence of the 
rise that has taken place in Paris and the principal grain-markets in that 
country. The stock of French flour on hand here is at present small, and 
holders are asking an advance of from 2s. to 3s. per sack upon recent prices. 
Money is more abundant, especially in the Stock Exchange, where, in con- 
sequence of the decrease of the rate of interest in the Railway Share Market, 
large amounts which have recently been lent upon Railway Shares have been 
withdrawn from that employment, and now tend to swell the general mass 
of unemployed capital. 

In the Foreign Market, Peruvian Stock continues to advance : the Active 
Bonds have been done at 89, closing this afternoon at 89 90. It is caleulated 
that the sale of guano for the present year will reach 200,000 tons; and as 
2/. per ton is paid to the Government Agent in London to be applied to the 
payment of dividends upon the stock and as a sinking-fund for the liquida- 
tion of the debt, 400,000/. will thus be paid to credit of the Government 
under this head. Mexican Bonds continue without material variation, and 

rices are nearly the same as last week. No new intelligence of importance 
been received from the Republic. Russian Bonds continue steady; the 
price being from 102 to 102}. The other Foreign Stocks are without mate- 
rial change. Some heavy failures have occurred at Liverpool in the cotton 
trade. 

Several forced sales of Railway Shares have occurred in this market, 
which has been heavy during the week without any material decline in 
prices. The returns of traffic for the week ending last Saturday are very 
favourable, and exhibit as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year a considerable increase. This appears to have prevented any material 
decline in the prices, which would otherwise have fallen considerably. At 
the settlement of the Account today, the rates paid to carry over shares to 
the end of the month were much smaller than usual. Prices improved a 
little this afternoon. The French Shares are generally higher. On one or 
two days a demand for Paris occurred, and several purchases were made by 
houses connected with that city. But since Wednesday the transactions 


under this head have been insignificant. 
SaTuRPAY TwEtve o’CLock 


There is no change in the prices of either the English or Foreign Funds, 
all of which are nominally at yesterday’s quotations, with scareely any 
transactions. The only variation in the Railway Share Market is in Great 
Western, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, both of which have 
improved ; the others are at yesterday’s prices. ‘The following are the only 
transactions in this department as yet recorded—Great Western, 85; Mid- 
land, 513; Newmarket, 73; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 17} 
Shropshire Union, 3}; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 20; Ditto Exten- 
sion, 14§. 


3 per Cent Consols ......... shut. Danish 3 per Cents ......... 76 6 
Ditto for Account ........+. 963 97 Dutch 2} per Cents ......... 59} CO 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 973 7] Ditto 4 per Cents ........... 90} z 
3} per Cents .....c.ceceeeee 983 § | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 344 > 
Long Annuities............ 7 5-16 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ..... .. 88 8&9 
Bank Stock .........ascseve 2114 124 | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 32) 34. 
Exchequer Bills............ 43 47 pm.| Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 85 87 
Fadia Goeek ...cccccccocsecce shut Russian 5 per Cents ........ 112 114 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 88 90 Ditto 4) per Cents .......... 102 2) 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 91 93 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. sot 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 103 105 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ...... 40 + 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 103 104 WHR ccncsevescvsocces 32 4 





Cheatres aud PAlhusir. 


A “grand opera” of the French school is, at this day, what it was in 
the days of its creators Quinault and Lulli, and has been ever since—not 
simply a drama heightened and illustrated by music, but a complex en- 
tertainment, in which all the arts which minister to the perception of the 
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Deautiful are called into play, and of which picturesque display and gor- 
gcous decoration are elements not less essential than poetry, music, and 
action. The French are preéminently a people of dancers, and no grand 
opera, be its subject ever so tragical—not even the day of Saint Bartholo- 
mew—can exist without the ballet. Whether this is better or worse than 
the chaste simplicity of the Italian school in the days of its greatness, 
need not now be considered. No such school now exists; and as our 
musical stage subsists by importing the chefs-d’ceuvre of the French opera, 
their dramatic and musical excellence is giving us a greater and greater 
relish for the school to which they belong, and for the accessories of bal- 
let and spectacle with which they are always mixed up. 

Auber’s new opera, L’ Enfant Prodigue, produced at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on Thursday, contains a larger proportion of these accessories 
than any other work of the day, nor is there any other work in which 
they are so closely blended with its substance. Even the divertissements 
are strictly dramatic, and forward the progress of the story. They can- 
not, therefore, be omitted or materially abridged,—which, besides, their 
brilliancy and beauty would put out of the question; and the excessive 
length of the performance on the first night must be shortened by other 
means. It was, indeed, in a great measure owing to the long delays be- 
tween the acts, caused by the management of the complicated machinery. 

The town is already acquainted with the subject of the piece, through 
the medium of the version of it performed at Drury Lane ; which, though 
with very little of the music, is a splendid and effective melodrama. The 
public are consequently aware that it is not in the slightest degree offen- 
sive to religious associations. The beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son 
has suggested the idea of the story; but in the story itself, its incidents 
or characters, there is nothing taken from the Scriptures, A shepherd 
youth, the son of a Hebrew patriarch, seduced by visions of the splendour 
of the world, forsakes his family and his betrothed, and plunges into the 
pleasures and perils of the dissolute Egyptian metropolis. Escaping with 
nothing but life the snares with which he is surrounded, he becomes the 
slave of a camel-driver. At length, in the extremity of destitution, he 
returns to his native fields, and the forlorn wanderer is welcomed by his 
father and his aftianced bride with joy and forgiveness. The scene and 
period of such a tale might be laid in any age or country of the world; 
and though the colouring of primeval Eastern life is taken in some mea- 
sure from the Biblical history of the Hebrew tribes, yet it is drawn to a 
greater extent from the profane authors of antiquity, and from the re- 
searches and descriptions of modern travellers. 

Auber, in his music, has admirably seconded Scribe in giving an Ori- 
ental colouring to the subject. How this is done is more easily felt than 


described. Eastern music —at least the music of the countries where the | 





scene is laid—has, besides its primitive simplicity, some peculiarities of | 


scale and rhythm which give ita distinctive character ; and these have 
been imitated with great effect by modern composers—Weber, for in- 
stance, in his Oberon. Of this kind of imitation the Enfant Prodigue is 
full; and, as most people have heard more or less of actual Eastern 
strains, they are able to feel the local truth of the vein of melody which 
runs through the opera—something pleasanter than mere newness. More 
skilful still, as seems to us, is the way in which Auber has combined 
this Eastern simplicity and these peculiarities of scale and rhythm with 
his harmonies and instrumentation. We have frequently, in the airs as 
well as choruses, whole passages accompanied, not by distinctly-marked 
basses and other parts, but by an indefinite yet rich and delicious hum 
of the instruments, composed of chords constantly changing by impercep- 
tible degrees, and moving upon one long, unchanging, fundamental note, 
generally of a deep wind-instrument, This kind of accompaniment, it 
will be observed, pervades the rustic music of the patriarchal family in 
the first and last acts, and of the camel-drivers in the fourth—the most 
beautiful parts of the opera. In the second and third, among the splendid 
pageants of Memphis, we have the barbaric clang of all the brazen 
strength of the orchestra. 

In regard to the performance, we have seldom, if ever, seen an opera 
so strongly cast and embracing so many principal artists. Massol, in the 
character of Reuben the patriarch, had, for the first time in England, an 
opportunity of fully displaying his powers both as an actor and singer. 
The simple dignity of the aged father—the quiet yet regretful parting 
with his wayward son—the forlorn search for him through the crowds of 
the capital—the deep despondency, and the transports when he sees the 
wanderer return—were parts of a truthful and affecting picture. Some 
of Reuben’s airs are among the finest in the opera, and none finer than 
that in the very first scene, so expressive of parental tenderness. Gar- 
doni exerted himself to his utmost as Azael; a most arduous part, for he 
is constantly on the stage, and constantly in circumstances calling for 
passionate expression and vocal power. Madame Sontag, as Jephtele, 
gave a perfect picture of the quiet simple maiden; meck, submissive, and 
affectionate, but rising into force and energy: nothing could be more 
charming than her adaptation of her style to the Orientalisms of the 
music. The second female part was in the hands of a prima donna of 
the highest mark—Madame Ugalde, the “rossignol” of the Opéra 
Comique. She appeared before us for the first time, and certainly under 
some disadvantage, for her voice has not the strength and volume neces- 
sary for so large a theatre: but she acted the part of Nepthe with arch- 
ness and gayety, and the finish and clearness of her execution justified all 
that has been said of her in Paris. Boccoris, the profligate high-priest of 
Isis—a very important part—was performed like a part of importance by 
Coletti. The essential feature of the ballet was beautiful in the extreme. Ca- 
rolina Rosati showed herself not only a great dancer but an accomplished 
mime ; her every look and gesture was instinct with meaning. A writer 
in the Times, who appears to have been familiar with the opera at Paris, 
claims a decided superiority for the London performance; arising from 
the greater spirit and animation given to the music by Balfe’s vigorous 
and rapid manner of conducting, from the appearance of two such emi- 
nent performers as Sontag and Ugalde in parts assigned at Paris to ac- 
tresses of an inferior order, and from the appearance of all the second 
danseuses in a position occupied at Paris only by the figurantes of the 
corps de ballet. The spectacle presented the richest combinations of form 
and colour; and the costumes and decorations were not more remarkable 
for splendour than for truth, being evidently copied from the best works 
on Egyptian antiquitics. 





At the Covent Garden house, the obvious delicacy of the health of 


Mario is to be regretted, both for the sake of this excellent artist himself 
and that of the public. 


Signor Mario, we understand, was much indis- 











posed when he arrived from St. Petersburg at the beginning of the sea+ 


son, and he has never recovered his strength. Last week, being unable 
to appear when Don Giovanni was performed, he was obliged to surrender 
the part of Ottavio to Tamberlik; who acquitted himsclf so admirably 
that he repeats it by the special command of the Queen, and will 
now probably keep possession of it. The Ottavios of the stage, Rubini 
and Mario included, have tacitly acquiesced in the general condemnation 
of the character itself, representing it as that of a mere walking gentle- 
man; but Tamberlik threw into it some vigour and earnestness of pur- 

ose, and thus gave it an unexpected effect. He sang, too, beautifully ; 

ut let Mario be in full possession of his delicious voice, and who can 
sing “‘I] mio tesoro” as he does? Ja Farorita was revived on Thurs- 
day, and Mario appeared in it along with Grisi; but his weakness and 
languor were still painfully apparent. 


“Amor vincit omnia” has long been accepted as an axiom, the moral 
certainty of which almost approaches the mathematical. Nor has any 
truth been more copiously illustrated. Samson and Dalilah, Hercules 
and Omphale, Cymon and Iphigenia, Solyman and Roxalana, Barnwell 
and Millwood, have severally personated the great aphorism; and no 
subject is more frequently treated by gem-engravers than Cupid riding 
onalion. But triteness is no objection to a dramatic theme. If we scan 
even the list of lost Greek tragedies, we shall find that all the three trage- 
dians wrote on the same stories. /schylus and Euripides produced a 
Philoctetes as well as Sophocles, and it is by a mere accident that the 
play of the last-named poet has alone come down to us. Therefore we 
do not object to the selection, by the German author of Jngomar, of the 
omnipotence of love as a subject fitted for dramatic treatment ; especially as 
there is the variation that the conquered personage is neither shorn, beaten, 
inspired, befooled, nor hanged, as the heroes of the tales above referred to, 
but simply civilized. We admit thatit is a pleasing spectacle, while con- 
templating the English version produced at Drury Lane, to see Mr. An- 
derson, who represents an Alemmanic barbarian, living in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gallo-Greck Messilia, yield to the fascinations of the Messi- 
lian girl, acted by Miss Vandenhoff, and successively part with his bluff- 
ness, his beard, his sword, and his barbaric nether-garments, so as to 
become a very smooth Greek, with a native infusion of honesty. But 
why tell this story, the simplicity of which is its greatest charm, in jive 
acts?) Why make it last three hours? Stretch it out as you will, it re- 
mains a mere dramatic anecdote, and elongation produces nothing but 
dilution. 


Adrienne Lecouvreur, chiefly liked for the accuracy with which Made- 
moiselle Rachel represents the tortures of a maddening poison, has been 
acted no fewer than three times at the St. James’s; revealing the fact 
that the London public loves the romantic “drame” better than 
the classical drama. At the same house, the comic songs and recita- 
tions wherewith M. Levassor used to diversify the dramatic evenings in 
the vaudeville season, have been aggregated into a separate morning en- 
tertainment. 


A reaction seems to have taken place with respect to the theatres ge- 
nerally. At first the Crystal Palace seemed to have rendered everything 
unattractive but itself and Mr. Thackeray's lectures, and empty benches 
and boxes were to be found in every theatre. Now the public stream 
appears to be finding its way back again into dramatic channels, and it is 
said that the alleged “number of people in town” proves beneficial to 
managers. 





The Philharmonic concert of Monday, the last but one of the season, 
maintained the good repute in which these concerts are held this year for 
careful and judicious management. The symphonies were first-rate,— 
Haydn's in D, the second of the set composed for Salomon’s concerts ; and 
Beethoven's seventh, in A. There were three Overtures, all masterpieces, 
—Beethoven’s “ Coriolan,’”’ Weber's “ Ruler of the Spirits,’’ and Mozart's 
“Nozze di Figaro.” The first of these had almost the effect of novelty ; 
for, although it had been performed once or twice before, somehow it was 
not well understood, and had failed to make a strong impression. Now, 
however, owing to its perfect execution and the clear development of its 
highly poetical design, it seemed to appear to the audience quite in a new 
light, and the repetition was demanded by general acclamation. 

There was but one instrumental solo—a violin concerto of Spohr, 
performed by Mr. Blagrove with a beauty of tone and unerring certainty 
of execution which could scarcely have been surpassed by any violinist of 
the day. With a little more fire, the performance would have been per- 
fect ; as it was, it deserved and reccived the warmest applause. 

The selection of vocal music was marred by the absence of Sims Reeves ; 
which produced the omission of a scene from the Jphigenia in Tauris, a 
fine specimen of the genius of Gluck, and the magnificent duet “ Dove 
vai” from Guillawne Tell. For these the directors could only substitute 
Mozart’s “ Non pit andrai,” sung by Formes, whose assistance was ob- 
tained at the eleventh hour. But there still remained admirable things : 
a recitative and air from Boieldieu’s little-known opera Le Chaperon Rouge, 
sung by Jules Stockhausen; Agatha’s soliloquy in the Freischitz, given 
by Madame Charton with extraordinary dramatic energy ; and an air, 
sung by the same lady, from the new opera now in vogue at the Opéra Co- 
mique, “ Le Songe d'une Nuit d’ Eté.” 


After the Philharmonic, the most important concert of the weck has 
been that of the Royal Society of Female Musicians, on Wednesday even- 
ing. It was an ample musical banquet, as nearly all the most eminent 
artists in London, foreign as well as native, contributed their gratuitous 
assistance. For the same reason, it had no novelty of feature; nothing 
being done that required rehearsal or preparation. The room was 
crowded,—much to the benefit, we trust, of a most valuable institution. 

The Beethoven Quartet Society has terminated its season; the last 
meeting having taken place on Wednesday evening. ‘The entertainment 
was of the usual excellence,—two quartets of Becthoven and two of Men- 
delssohn, performed by Ernst, Cooper, Hill, and Rousselot. To M, Rous- 
selot the musical public are much indebted for the manner in which this 
society has been conducted ever since its formation. 

At the Musical Union, on Tuesday, some interest was excited by the 
appearance of M. Scligmann, a Parisian violoncellist of note, who joined 
in the quartets and played a solo. His tone was somewhat thin, (owing, 
apparently, to the foreign practice of using thin strings,) but he showed 
himself on the whole a masterly performer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO MAKE THE ANTI-PAPAL BILL USEFUL. 
Tr is with the utmost difficulty that Ministers contrive to get their 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill through the House of Commons without 
its being converted into a real measure. Some of their opponents 
waste a good deal of energy in trying to obstruct it altogether; | 
but others, more adroit, oppose it by trying to impart to it some 
character of reality ; and this form of resistance has the peculiar 
advantage of making Ministers themselves join the Opposition pro 








hac vice. 

For example, Sir Henry Willoughby proposed to include in the | 
penal part of the bill, not only the assumption of titles, but the 
procuring or publishing of any bull, brief, rescript, or letters apostoli- | 
cal, professing to confer the titles; a method which would be to deal 
not merely with the consequences of the “ aggression,” but with the 
aggression itself. We need ye wwe that Government opposed 
any such amendment. The alleged reasons of their resistance are | 
of secondary importance, or it might be amusing to note how self- 
contradictory they were : Lord John Russell objected to “ creating 
an additional offence ”; Sir George Grey said that “ the offence in 
question is already a misdemeanour under an act which could not 
be termed obsolete ”; the Attorney-General objected to “ consti- 
tuting two separate offences, liable to two separate penalties” ; the 
Solicitor-General said that the documents in question were suffi- 
ciently condemned by the declaration in the first clause. Thus, 
Sir Henry Willoughby was opposed because the offence which he 
desired to punish would be newly created, because it exists and is | 

unishable already, because the penalties, like the offences, would 
double, and because the bill actually did deal with it. There is | 
no meeting the arguments of a party which speaks on all sides at 
once ; but from that very manysidedness it is clear that the reasons | 
alleged were not the true reasons which induced those four Minis- | 
ters to combine : there must have been a fifth, not irreconcileable | 
with any of those four totally discrepant excuses; and, evidently, | 
that fifth reason is a resolve not to make the bill an effective in- 
strument on that particular point. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger’s encounter is to be explained in the | 
same way, and only so. ‘The bill affixes a penalty of 100/. | 
for the offence which it declares, and Sir Frederick proposed that | 
private informers might sue for that penalty with the leave of the 
Attorney-General; an arrangement which would have been at 
once a eck on the apathy of the Attorney-General and on merely 
vexatious suits. Lord John Russell objected, that it would be 
“ quite impossible” for the Attorney-General to refuse his per- 
mission. Now, of course it would not be impossible for that func- 
tionary to refuse permission for a suit strictly within the scope 
of the bill, but only for such as were beyond its scope: Lord 
John therefore must object to permission fora prosecution within 
the scope of the bill—in other words, to the enforcement of this 
very measure with which he is fatiguing the House of Commons 
and is going to pester the House of Lords. 

And in the consideration of this bill the session has been econ- 
sumed! For ¢his Parliament has assembled aud sat in its last 
session! With ¢hts tale of work the Members go to their consti- 
tuencies ! 

One mode of redeeming the time otherwise so totally lost, would 
be consonant with the practice both of Ministers and Members. It 
is manifestly the object of Ministers to pass the ¢t/e of their bill, 
and perhaps they consider it as well that the preamble also should | 
pass ; while the clauses are a nonentity or a nuisance. Now there 
are many measures which they desire to pass,—at least they say 
so,—such as a Water Bill, and a Chancery Reform; only they 
have not the courage to face various “ interests,” water companies, 
lawyers, and the like. What we recommend therefore is, that in 
licu of the clauses in this bill, which are virtually blank and only | 
seem to be filled up, they should stow some of those etlective measures | 
which they so desire to carry. The bill would then read somewhat | 
thus—“ Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill: Whereas the Pope has 
bestowed episcopal territorial titles on divers persons in this coun- 
try, to the detriment of the Queen, her crown and dignity, and 
whereas that is very shocking: Be it enacted, and it is hereby 
enacted, that a public board be constituted and empowered to sup- | 
ply this metropolis with an ample and constant supply of pure 
water; also be it enacted, that the Lord Chancellor shall attend to 
the business of his own court, and see to its being done properly.” 
This serious improvement might be effected some night, latish, or 
at dinner-time some day,—as when Mr. Hume’s Little Charter 
was set down, and therefore all troublesomely vigilant Radicals or 
Tories would be stopping away “to make*no House.” By this 
means, really useful measures could be got through the House 
without exposing Ministers or Members to the terrors of the tre- | 
mendous “interests.” As it is, one grieves to see the diligent | 
House wasting its summer labours on a blank bill, and one desires | 
therefore to put something useful into that empty carriage. 











WHAT WILL YOU CALL YOURSELVES? 
JOURNALISTS are placed in the most awkward predicament by the 
total break-up, nay, the advanced decomposition of parties; since 
the very names are becoming absurd. It is as if you should talk 
about “ my sheep,” meaning the mutton that you have eaten in years 
i or discourse gravely and natural-philosophically of “ the 

aver tribe,” meaning hats which have ceased to have about 
them any particle of beaver however dead. Philip Pusey is ex- 








sing the hollowness of the Protection pretence, and cutting u 
israeli as a Protectionist, with a force and completeness that ol 
Free-trade writers might envy: but Pusey has the beginner’s ad- 
vantage, that delightful freshness of voice which no skill can retain. 
And the last Protectionist candidate, the one at Bath, is found to 
be inexorable against giving any Protectionist pledge. Protection- 
ist, we say, from habit; for is it not absurd to call a man Protec- 
tionist when he disclaims Protection? These most recent facts be- 
long to a protracted series; they are only the newest signs of the 

decomposition which is abolishing even the carcass of Protection. 
Yet there ¢s something which we so absurdly call by the name, 
only it wants both a name and an object. You can’t call it the 
Richmond party, except in poetry, as you call the ocean “the 
wave.” You can’t call it the Conservative party, since that name 
is a generic expression, which includes things as opposite as going 
on and going back—witness the Peelites and the Sibthorpites. At 
present the only way in which you can approach to a correct de- 
signation of the party to which we are alluding without being able 
to name it, is to take a division-list on the most characteristic 


| motion, and recite the names: but the list of a chorus in extenso 


is at the best a very cumbersome mode of nomination. Mean- 
while, we might resort to some such device as that of arithmeti- 
cians, who express an unknown quantity by the letter z. That 
would save one from talking of a Protection party which includes 
those who avoid Protection like the Bath candidate, those doubly 
converted and now receding from it like Lord Stanley, traditionary 
and prospective Free-traders like Mr. Disraeli, and capital exposers 
of Protection fallacies like Mr. Pusey. 

Indeed, the same difficulty haunts one in regard to other great 
parties in the state. You feel a certain shrinking when you use 
the word “ Radical,” since it hazards your reputation for philo- 
logical accuracy in a very painful degree. “ Radical” means of or 
belonging to the root—really we are ashamed of getting up this 
boy’s learning, but the striking philological aberration of existing 
practice must be our excuse. The Radicals were so called from 
their sturdy independent resolve to go to the root of the matter ; 
which is now precisely the last thing that they would do,—unless 
Lord John Russell is always the root of the matter, for they trace 
every question up to Lord John. The Radical party might more 
properly be called the Russell party, only that such a use of his 
name would savour of “high life below stairs”; for Lord John 
makes them know their place, and keeps them in the kitchen of 
legislation, not free of the more splendid drawingroom in which he 
and his hereditary friends enjoy themselves. You cannot call 
them the Hume party—they are so angry with “ Old Joe” for his 
want of tact and Russellism. They quite shut the door in his face, 
while their flirtations proceed. 

“There ’s somebody in the House with Dinah ; 
There ’s somebody in the House, I know !”’ 
but Old Joe can’t get in. Now, can you call Dinah “ the ITume 
party ”? is she not Lord John’s—what shall we say? Perhaps 
the most apoeriate name would be to call it “ the Walmsley 
party”: will that do? 

But the Whigs—how are you to apply to the men who go in 
and out of office with Lord John Russell the same epithet that his- 
tory applies to Charles James Fox and the late Earl Grey ? Speak- 
ing of some classic potentate, such as Solomon, and Ikey Solomons, 
Coleridge said, with his subtile irony, “ Both Jews, you will ob- 
serve”: but we seldom use that word “Jew” without a qualifying 
context or intonation implying a distinction as great as that be- 
tween a bow and a sneer; and we make a correlative distinction 
between “ gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion” and Jews of the 
Old Clo’ tribe. “ Persuasion,” we say, with a nicety of genealogical 
innuendo seldom equalled; as the truly noble Guardsman that sue- 
eeeds to some “puny insect shivering at a breeze,” but wears a bar 
sinister only in his aspect and not at all on his escutcheon, might 
be called “a gentleman of the De Plantagenet persuasion.” Politi- 
cally, Lord John wears no bar sinister, but talks as if he were legiti- 
mately born of the true Fox blood-politic ; he is “a gentleman of 
the Fox persuasion.” But how any traditional adherent of hearty 
Charles James can lend the epithet “ Whig ” to Lord John—or to 
Diplomatic Palmerston—or to the Colonial Earl Grey—that we can- 
not understand. The misnomer is just the reverse of the one in 
the Radical case; it is not an aberration, but a philological pedantry. 

If parties would look about them and each take to itself some ob- 
ject, then we might tind out a way of designating them ; at present 
we might perhaps make a shift just by applying a privative to 
the ordinary designation, and it will be found that such a combi- 
nation will exactly express all that distinguishes either from the 
mass of mankind : we should then say the Whig-less party, the 
Anti-Protectionists, and the Non-Radicals. But it is only a phi- 


| lological question : the present names have the same privative ac- 


ceptation. 


IMPROVEMENT IN POLITICAL EXCURSIONS. 
Herap-Monry has been avowed as the legitimate liability of a re- 
presentative towards his electors; but few candidates would count 
among contingent liabilities that of affording to the free and inde- 
pendent electors the means of a trip to Boulogne. Yet such is the 
fact. The last St. Albans election was the occasion of bribery in- 
sufficient to unseat the Member, though sufficient to be the sub- 
ject of an inquiry; and it was deemed politic to abstract some of 
the witnesses. There are various services which, in these highly 
constitutional days, a free and independent elector may do for his 
candidate: he may vote, he may canvass for other votes, he may 
accept a consideration and be an example in that process to others, 
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he may take instructions as to the evidence he shall give, he ma 
ignore ali that is notorious, he may ignore even what he himself 
has done, he may have a memory reduced to a tabula rasa, he may 
put totally new interpretations on English words, he may run 
away. Running away is a very great service. 

Of course such valuable services merit rewards, and the rewards 
may be various,—the head-money, or other consideration direct ; 
much good ale or such luxuries; the chance of a place in the Cus- 
toms or Excise; or a summer trip to Boulogne. You are can- 
vassed, you vote, you are paid some ineffable sum, you run away ; 
and then your right to comfortable lodgings, with board, at Bou- 
logne, and with your expenses there and back, is readily recog- 
nized. The object of your Reform-Bill Reformer was to “ame- 
liorate our institutions, correcting what was corrupt and preserving 
what was good”; and the trip to Boulogne has been preserved 
among the good things. : 

It must be a want of appreciation which induces the House of 
Commons to divert some of the advantages derivable from the ex- 
isting arrangements. Evidently there is an idea that the fugitive 
voters have done something that is “ wrong”; and although this 
theoretical notion is amply contradicted by the practice of Parlia- 
ment, it so far operates as to occasion needless inconvenience to 
the parties concerned and loss to the nation. In conformity with 
theoretical decorum, the Sergeant of the Black Rod establishes a 
pursuit of the voters, which obliges them to evade; and thus, in 
the present case, three if not more of the voters are obliged to take 
up their residence at Boulogne. Now as all these pursuits and 
dodgings are merely formal, we do not see why the voters should 
be obliged to travel so far; and if they were allowed to remain on 
English soil, the money which they are the means of circulating 
would not be exported. Every object might be attained if a par- 
ticular place—say a town on the sea-coast—were set apart as a 
city of refuge for the temporary residence of persons whose votes 
were under discussion. 

This would not only be good for trade, but it would tend to 
strengthen the bonds of affection with which the humbler class of 
electors regard the institutions of the country. 








THE CHEAP DEFENCE OF RAILWAYS. 
Hom«oparuic laws hold good in things other than medicine, and 
it is possible that railway reputations, damaged by horrible “ ac- 
cidents” as they are called, may be somewhat restored by an 
accident like that between Brighton and Lewes. Few pl Born 
have been more fatal or more shocking; but as soon as it seemed 
likely to be fastened upon a little boy, the Company was to be 
exonerated from the blame of that immediate disaster: inasmuch 
as people who hastened to score it up in the list of accusations 
against railway managers, then felt that they were precipitate and 
unjust, there was a disposition to exonerate the Company from any 
blame at all. When the Colonial Office was proved not to have 
forged the word “ditto” in the Ceylon blue book, Lord Palmer- 
ston skilfully drew forth the wide and useful inference that the 
Oflice was “blameless”; a sort of conclusion which the public 
all but volunteered in this Lewes case. 

But the fact is, that although the little boy should have to bear 
the verdict in the particular case, the inquiry into the matter dis- 
closes several awkward circumstances. A tunnel with an incline at 
each end so considerable as to make the speed unsafe, and more- 
over with curves greatly aggravating the unsafety, is a construc- 
tion of railway essentially wrong. It does not appear to be at all 
certain that drivers keep within the limits of a safe speed ; but it 
does appear to be admitted that if the tender had not been in front 
of the engine, the very accident in question might have been pre- 
vented, because the fatal “sleeper” might have been knocked 
aside by the engine. Thus we see that the railway is not safe in 
its construction, and that the arrangements are not, as_ they 
should be, of a kind absolutely to minimize danger. Absolution 
for the particular manslaughter, therefore, would not absolve the 
Company from the charges incidentally brought out by the in- 
quiry. Still less would it abate the force of what has been said in 
regard to other cases. 

Neither ought railway managers to escape from accountability 
because their passengers may escape from death. The accident at 
Long Eaton, for instance, did not inflict death, and the passengers 
who have been hurt have had compensation: a fact received with 
much applause at the periodical meeting of the Midland Railway 
Company ; yet it must not be suffered to dispose of the case. 
A sum of 35/. may close the mouth of individual sufferers, but it 
is no suflicient compensation for permanent injury even to one per- 
son, much less when it is divided among several. The local re- 
porter of the 7imes very properly says, that the accident was in 
its nature as much more serious than the one at Clay Cross as the 
meeting of two trains in collision is worse than the mere over- 
taking of one by another. That coals were smashed instead of 
passengers, was only a fortuitous advantage. The thing which 
concerns the public is, not that the particular grievance affecting 
certain persons has been hushed up by a douceur of 33/., but that 
the public remains exposed to smashing even as the coals were 
smashed; and the compensation can be no set-off against that 
liability. You may “insure” a much larger sum on payment of a 
very moderate rate. What the public wants is, not compensation, 
but safety; and that would be diminished if railway companies 
conceived the notion that they could purchase immunity from cen- 
sure by tracing one accident to a little boy, or hushing up another 
at a trifling addition to the cost of repairing an engine. 

















STATE OF BLACKFRIARS BRIDG3, 
Westminster Bridge is condemned, but not rebuilt; Blackfriars 
Bridge, long in a doubtful state, but not long since examined with 
a view to its sufficiency, is again in a state to alarm passengers, A 

: ph : 
correspondent of the Zimes, “ L. L.,” calls attention to the fact in 
a manner the more impressive from its distinctness and its modesty, 

“* T am not a civil engineer, nor even a builder, and I claim no peculiar 
professional knowledge, but I have to pass over this bridge twice every day, 
and I have attentively observed it for some months. 

‘“* There appeared to be a partial if not an entire cessation in the sub- 
sidence of the bridge for some months after it was placed under the super- 
vision of those who are, I presume, considered to be now responsible for its 
safety. Of late, however, and particularly during the last month, there has 
been a very obvious if not alarming change for the worse. 

‘“* The upper portion of the parapet-wall on the East side is being split 
asunder by the extreme pressure caused by the sinking of the centre of the 
arch, a new rent having made its appearance within this last month; the 
stones which were cemented together are now again gaping asunder suffi- 
ciently to allow the insertion of the hand in some places; and (which I con- 
sider even a worse sign) the parapet-wall is beginning to bulge outwardly.” 

The public will not cease to use the bridge so long as it remains 
open. LL. L. himself confesses that he shall continue to go over it, 
as the nearest bridge, although he looks with some apprehension 
“at the meeting of two or three coal-waggons and well Praded om- 
nibuses in the hollow where the top of the bridge ought to be.” 
A further traflic is thrown upon this road across the river by the 
fact that both the bridges next to it are chargeable with a toll. 
If a disaster should happen, therefore, it is likely to prove a 
terrible one. 

We boast of “the improvements of the age”; we especially 
pique ourselves on our engineering and mechanical skill but 
it is very doubtful whether we are not rapidly losing our vaunted 
soundness in work, its durability, and “sterling” make. The 
spirit of trade overreaches itself, and in the contract system is 
teaching engineers and mechanical artists not to fulfil but to evade 
their work. The bad construction of Blackfriars Bridge may be 
considered an exceptional and casual mistake ; but its imperfect re- 
pair is not so. We lately saw a great building tumble down by its 
own weight; very uncertain contidence is placed in the construc- 
tion of the fixed work of railways; steam-boats and factories are 
too often illustrating, in boiler-explosions and other yieldings of 
the structure, the scanty margin allowed for casualties; and we 
have two out of the six Metropolitan bridges—the two, next to 
London Bridge, which are most frequented—in a state unworthy 
of contidence. 

Contractors have already done enough in botching up both of 
these unsound bridges, and the resort to tinkering ought to be 
abandoned. ‘The public ought not to be allowed to traverse what 
are probably no better than two great heaps of ill-fixed stones. 
The bridges should be at once examined by independent and impar- 
tial persons, “ competent” in every sense of the word ; and, if neces- 
sary, both ought to be closed at once. If that measure were adopted, 
however, in justice to the poor and the trading portion of the pub- 
lie all the bridge-tolls should be abolished ; a measure highly de- 
sirable in itself, as tending to equalize not only the traffic of the 
roadways but the general traflic and trade of the trans-Thamisian 
region. This comprehensive procedure exceeds the bounds of any 
local authority, and demands the attention of the Executive Go- 
vernment, 





WIAT TO DO WITH THE EXPOSITION SURPLUS. 

A surpius! The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not know how 
to dispose of it, no doubt for want of practice ; and how should the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exposition? Their expenses all co- 
vered, and revenue still coming m; the Exposition made self-sup- 
porting, with a redundancy of the golden props: how should it be 
applied ? 

Imprimis, the Commissioners might feel the usual impulse of a 
newly-filled purse, to do something handsome withal. For in- 
stance, the exhibitors, especially the foreign pilgrims to this 
trading tournament, have been rather shabbily treated. a 
come from the uttermost ends of the earth, and are put to much 
inevitable expense by the way—the natural penalty of living in 
such outlandish places. But when they come, they are dismayed 
at the prodigious charges for fittings and appliances in the Crystal 
Palace. We know that even native-born exhibitors have felt 
keenly on the score of any charge for preparing the place of ex- 
hibition; and the Japanese, nay even the German mind, must rise 
with difficulty to the sublime altitude of carpenters’ estimates in 
England. Perhaps the grumbling is not perfectly reasonable ; but 
our reputation for hospitality is at stake. We are not universally 
considered to have done what is handsome in the matter. Then 
the exhibitors were excluded from the show themselves had 
made: the actors were not admitted, the property-man could not 
get an order for the play. It eas desirable to make the Exposi- 
tion self-supporting, after once beginning on that plan; but now 
perhaps is the time for doing something handsome. 

The working classes do not so much complain that they are ex- 
cluded, as speak in very grudging terms of that which they cannot 
see, partly on the sour-grapes principle. Multitudes, indeed, have 
gone, but multitudes also have staid away; and the absentees 
have been precisely of those orders whom it is most desirable to 
win—the poorest classes of mechanics and artisans, those out of 
work or partially employed—orders which are far from being pro- 
portionably low in intelligence. Something handsome might be 
done in that direction. 

Still, probably, there would be a surplus ; and the question re- 
curs, what to do with that? In the first place, we note, not only 
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that the general feeling is reconciled to the Crystal Palace, even 
among these who doubted and oppo: 
the site, but that the feeling also is strongly in favour of retaining 
the editice—so strongly, that it amounts to a tolerably fixed expec- 
tation. Secondly, we note a very —_ acquiescence in the idea 
of establishing a “‘ winter garden.” Thirdly, there is a vague but far 
from unreasonable idea that the building may be wanted for some 
future expository purpose—another “ exposition d’industrie ”; 
partial expositions, of particular commodities ; an art congress ; 
trials of new inventions needing great space ; vast music meetings, 
which our variable climate forbids to be, like those of Germany, in 
the open air, and which are therefore sent, not appropriately, into 
cathedral buildings ; grand national festivals, or civil reviews, &c. 
&c. Now, many such uses would not be at all incompatible with the 
use of the building as a winter garden. But what és a “ winter 
garden ”—how is it to be laidout? We have a vague idea that it 
might be a conservatory on a gigantic scale, only less crowded. 
The design furnished by Dick Steele’s friend is out of date. All 
these questions, therefore, are proper subjects for inquiry and de- 
liberation ; and with them, as a question touching the surplus, 
might be taken that of an endowment fund for repairs and at- 
tendance. 


RISE OF THE SECULAR PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATION. 
Tue Church may be considered the general mother, from “ whose 
mighty wings outspread” have emerged the principal civil insti- 
tutions of the kingdom. Apart from temporal power and posses- 
sions, she doubtless had, from being the chief depository of learning, 
superior claims to the direction of the mind and faith of the com- 
munity. Hence, education was wholly under spiritual control,— 





first, through the instrumentality of the cathedral and conventual | 


schools; next, of the universities and grammar-schools ; and at all 
times, from the exclusive power vested in the ordinary to license 
those eligible to teach or set up schools. In 1447, four incumbents 
of London, impressed with the low state of education in the City, 
petitioned for leave to crect schools in their parishes: the prayer 
was granted by Henry the Sixth, on condition that the design 
were carried out under the advice of the ordinary, and conform- 


ably to rules prescribed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. This | 


first attempt at popular education having succeeded, the example 
was followed, and other schools were petitioned for and founded, 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, at Bow Church, 
and St. Dunstan’s. 

‘rom her educational supremacy the Church declined, probably 
less owing to degeneracy than the immobility of her usages and 
authorities. Ifthe human mind be free to act, it is naturally pro- 
gressive, from the mere force of a cumulative experience ; con- 
sequently it went onward, opening for itself not only new branches 
of knowledge, but new and better modes of acquiring and com- 


municating them; and with this movement the ecclesiastical order | 


did not keep pace ; remaining stationary in the old curriculum of 
grammar, logic, theology, and Aristotle’s cthies. 
relation may be traced the first rise of the secular principle of in- 
struction ; new social exigencies had sprung up, for which the 
clergy failed to supply the needful auxiliaries ol direction, not in 
science and morals only, but in all the chief affairs of life, in poli- 
tical government, magistracy, laws, and judicial administration. 
A second cause, tending to give impulse to the secular principle, 
consisted of the fact that the State itself gradually became ~ 
spiritual in character, Outwardly, indeed, there was no change, 
but the substance had exhaled. Titularly, the Sovereign continued 
the Defender of the Faith, the coronation-oath retained its reli- 
gious obligation, and the Protestant settlement was ostensibly 
held an important guarantee: what, however, has become of the 


first, it is not easy to ascertain; but as respects the second, it has 


been interpreted to be open to future construction as Parliament 
may ordain; and the settlement act, it is likely, was intended 
quite as much as a dynastic or party asa religious security. That 
great changes have supervened—that realities have gone, leaving 
only shadows—everything around attests; in the national Univer- 
sities it is generally understood to be so, neither docs the Legisla- 
ture form an exception. What is there now validly of religious 
import in the statute-book ? In common or statute law, what has 
become of the mass of disqualifying penal enactments on holding 
offices, or even those against heresy, apostacy, denying the Trin- 
ity, reviling Church ordinances, or non-attendance at church? All 
gone s died out, or been directly repealed; so that few or any 

ogmas remain, short of open blasphemy, which a man may not 
merely privately entertain, but openly and with impunity pro- 
mulgate. 

This spirit of entire tolerance of religious sentiment was not 
limited to government and legislation, but had permeated society. 
In the business of private life, who thought of erceds or religious 
tests of fitness, usefulness, or worth ? Who for any office of trust 
or employment esteemed it first necessary to ascertain a can- 
didate’s theological opinions ? Even in the now vexed question of 
education, this charity had become uppermost. Children whose 
parents were of every denomination met at the same school, con- 
ned the same lessons, used the same books, and what is more, the 
same master, of whose faith nobody deemed it requisite to inquire : 
if competent, and morally unexceptionable, these sufficed ; and that 
too in days of the purest voluntaryism, when all were free to 
permet and all was paid for—teacher, school-building, books, pens, 
everything. 

_ All this social fusion seems disturbed, or sought to be, and that 
in face of example, of protracted and general tendencies. The 





sed, and is reconciled also to ; 


To this altered | 


' secular principle, we have seen, is not a new approach; it has been 

long gaining on the spiritual in every direction; and why stop at 

' child-teaching ? Impracticability in the Church may have ex- 
cuses ; it had inheritable and exclusive claims ; education—uni- 
versal education—was its duty, though neglected. But how 
palliate the fastidiousness or obstructiveness of Dissent? Is it 
seemly in those to seek to oppress who have only newly won their 
own freedom? Ought disqualifying tests to be revived by those 
whose escape from them is only of yesterday? Is it not Dissenters 
repeating the error of their predecessors in the Civil Wars, when 
Presbyterians and Independents, in alternate triumph, each reta- 
liated on its rival all the injustice it had suffered in humiliation ? 
or of the more revolting conflicts of the anarchists of France, who, 
on attaining ascendancy, sought revenge and security by guil- 
lotining their opponents ? 

But the case may not be so bad as prim4 facie it seems. If re- 
ligion only enters, it merits respect; but if love of influence 
thwarts, it ought to be counteracted. The interests of followers 
are not always identified with those of leaders. In ecclesiastical 
differences, as in political feuds, ambition creeps in. Demagogues, 
it is known, dislike nothing so much as a reconciliation of parties, 
by which their individuality may be lost or suffer; they always, 

if free to ask, take care to demand what cannot be conceded or 
compromised. Something of the like spirit “— influence the 
magnates of churches and denominations; who, like Julius Cesar 
ora German despot, may prefer the absolute lordship of a village or 
princedom to equal partnership in an empire. But such absolutism 
is easily defeated ; it only requires liberal and substantial offers that 
cannot be mistaken or undervalued,—just as the new Colleges of 
Ireland won over the Catholic gentry in spite of the Pope and the 
Synod of Thurles. 

In England the question of education seems ripe for decision. A 

want is felt, is generally acknowledged ; but the community is not 
| agreed on the best mode of mecting it. It is in an exigency of 
this kind that legislation, acting authoritatively under the initia- 
tive of Government—if we only had one—would be most bene- 
ficial and acceptable, by reconciling differences, compromising real 
or imaginary conflicting interests, and overcoming mere cavilling 
or sinister opposition. The secular principle would seem to offer 
the desirable neutral ground for all parties; and, so far from being 
new, it would only be a revival of a former practice, and con- 
| formable with that silent revolution which had taken place in laws, 
institutions, and public opinion. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S COTTAGES. 

| Ar the margin of Hyde Park, on the piece of ground North of the stables 
| of the Knightsbridge Barracks and parallel with the South-west side of 

the Crystal Palace, the Park-frequenters have seen growing up very ra- 
| pidly a small building, which had the attractive look of a private speculation 
intended to entice wayfarers within for the benefit of some host bent on 
purveying for the public at liberal but remunerative rates. The building 
was rapidly completed in a few months, and the appearance of window- 
blinds in one portion of it showed that it was promptly inhabited. This 
building, with its galleried porch, outside staircase, well-pitched roof, and 
picturesquely-grouped chimnies, looking good enough for the hunting-box 
of a squire on his shooting-manor, is simply a group of “ dwellings for 
| the poor,” erected by Prince Albert to show how far liberal legislation 

and philanthropic art have now conspired to put a cheap house over the 
| artisan’s head, as well as cheap raiment on his back and cheap food in his 

mouth. The advantages which flow from the repeal of the brick-duty 
| have been manifold and important. Already Members of the House of 
Commons have stated in Parliament that they get bricks at a price from 
one-fourth to one-third less than they paid for the duty-paying brick ; 
the improvements in the manufacture of bricks seem to promise an imme- 
diate further reduction, and it is difficult to say what further saving this new 
element of economy may not accomplish. The old-fashioned rectangular 
brick had a number of disadvantages : its form offered but a poor hold for 
mortar and secured but an imperfect bond, while its porous texture rendered 
it liable to become waterlogged and permanently wet and heavy. The appli- 
cation of the drain-pipe die to the formation of bricks removes all these dis- 
advantages, and secures advantages hitherto unattainable at any but an ex- 
orbitant cost. You pour out from the drain-pipe machine an endless stream 
| of tempered clay, shaped to any profile which affords the holding-surface 
| best adapted to catch hold of mortar and give a perfect bond; you cut off 
| your bricks at any length or shortness you like; and by making the brick hol- 
| ow, you at once economize material, get a brick of the utmost lightness 
consistent with the requisite strength, and are enabled to dispense with 
such massive foundations as a heavier superstructure would require. The 
hollow form of the brick enables you also to lay your courses of bricks so 
as to afford ready-made piping for circulating streams of air and water, 
hot or cold, throughout the framework of the house. Full advantage of 
these improvements has been taken in forming the skeleton of Prince 
Albert’s cottages. The design of the building places four dwelling-suites 
under one roof. A small porch recedes into the central front of the house; 
and from that you enter on your right and left the doors of the two dwel- 
| lings on the ground-floor: a common staircase, formed of solid slate steps, 

conducts you to the second floor of the porch, and places you before the 
| doors of the two dwellings on the first floor. In each suite there is a good- 
sized “living-room,” fitted up with a fire-grate well contrived equally to 
cook the family meals at midday and to warm the fect of the family group 
at eve. The windows are large and well-fitted; the mullions are of plain 
solid wood, unpainted but well varnished, the sashes of cast iron, and the 
glass of the good clear water and smooth surface which the late Sir Robert 
Peel's excise reforms have now placed within the reach of the cheap pur- 
chaser. The walls need no whitewashing, for the bricks of which they 
| are formed have a smooth porcelain surface, which only needs the appli- 
cation of soap and water to make it look at any time as fresh as new ; and 
the floor has the smooth clean surface of the old farm-house pantiled 
floor. Everybody knows that air is one of the most perfect non-conduc- 
tors of heat in the whole range of natural substances: for this reason, 
hollow-britk walls, which are honeycombed with air-cells, are most per- 
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fect retainers of the household warmth which it is the object to retain in 
the winter, and most perfect excluders of the external sun-heat which we 
endeavour to kcep out in summer. The bare hollow walls are therefore 
neither chilling in winter nor baking in summer; and the bare floor 
does not “strike rheumatism,” because, like the walls, it is ven- 
tilated, and because its material is so hard as to be perfectly free 
from ground-damps. But if the wives of modern artisans be more de- 
licate than those of our yeomen half a century ago—and we fear they 
are—then a square of cocoa-nut-fibre matting may be put under madam’s 
feet in the sitting-room, at her bedside, and at her washing-sink, for the 
consideration of a very few pence. Thus the new médde of brickmaking 
saves the landlord the cost of wooden floors, and the tenant the cost of 
annual whitewash for the walls. We found three bedrooms in each 
suite; one in the middle for the parents, and one on each side for the 
boys and girls: of course all were small, but the ventilating facilities 
offered by the hollow-brick walls and by plates of perforated zinc would 
preserve the healthfulness of the dormitories up to a very closely crowded 
degree of habitation. The arrangements of the subsidiary offices were 
admirably compact; indced, the appliances had somewhat even of the air 
of luxuries: perhaps, however, this impression was rather conveyed by the 
skill with which each want was met than by any real expensiveness in 
the apparatus. ‘The facilities offered to the builder by the improve- 
ments in the manufacture of slate, and by the adaptation of coarse 
porcelain to purposes hitherto subserved by stone and metal, have no 
doubt brought many upplisnces, which were formerly dear luxuries, down 
to the level of cheap comforts. We found out, indeed, on closer search, 
that some of the plain ornamentation can now be introduced at no ad- 
ditional cost. For instance, the rooms had each a sort of cornice, giving 
the border of the ceiling the finish of a panel : this was accomplished by 
simply using for the top course a brick of different profile from that used 
in the body of the wall ; and the choice of profile being simply dependent 
on the shape of the brick-dic, it makes, we should think, no practical dif- 
ference in the price of the brick. The upper suite of dwelling-rooms was 
——— similar in its disposition and fittings to the lower. The ceiling 
of the lower rooms was a long low-pitched arch, of about four or five 
inches rise in the centre: the thrust of the arch was resisted by strong 
tension-rods of wrought iron, which would afford a convenient apparatus 
for hanging up many houschold matters; while the grand result was 
compassed of dispensing with all timber joists and obtaining a fire-proof 
structure. 

The cost of the whole building in Hyde Park was from 4507. to 5007. ; 
and the rent of cach of the four dwellings in it would be about 5s. per 
week: figures which promise, after full deductions for repairs and vacant 
tenancies, a return of from five to seven per cent on the capital laid out, 





VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 
Tue peculiar, magnificent, and attractive character of the Russian dis- 
play, this week opened fully to the spectator’s view, are reasons for an 
immediate description of that portion of the Great Exhibition. 





The display made by Russia is such a one as you might expect her to 
place before foreign eyes : it is evidently the enunciation of a leading idea; | 
not a “representation” on a condensed scale of the industry and art of 
the divers races and many lands of that Northern world, but the “ expo- 
sition’ which the Emperor sanctions, and which the aristocratic manu- 
facturers choose to make. 

The general disposition of the Russian compartment is in a single ex- 
tensive room, formed by throwing into one three of the bays lying North | 
of the Foreign nave. ‘This arrangement affords such abundance of room, 
that at present, when shipwreck still further delays the arrival of the con- 
tributions which were originally weather-bound by ice, the space looks 
scantily occupied. This, however, without reminding you of the origi- 
nal meagreness of the American compartments, has some of the same 
effect which there struck you, suggesting the vast extent of the country 
and the colossal scale of all its main features. 

As you approach the entrance, you have seen from afar four gigantic 
candelabra, posted symmetrically, two of them at the marginal corners 
of the compartment, and two of them at the intermediate points marked 
by the two counters which divide the broad entrance into three avenues. 
The distant impression made by these works of art is favourable; they 
look so grand in scale, and their great mass of golden colour has so 
rich an effect: but your satisfaction diminishes on closer criticism. 
The first three, beginning from the left, are not at all beautiful in gene- 
ral design; the eye is even hurt by the want of proportion between the 
mass above and the basis on which the supporting columns rest; and 
where this discrepancy is less obvious, you do not receive any higher 
order of pleasure from the grace or beautiful composition of the whole 
piece. The fourth candclabrum is in a different mode, and in general 
artistic effect has far greater success. The stalk which supports the 
cluster of lamps is formed of porcelain; seemingly a vase of antique shape, 
tall, and gently swelling in its profile, and of rich purple, or kindred 
colour, that gives distinctness to the tracery of gold over it, and forms a 
pleasant resting-point for the eye in the midst of the golden blaze. Then 
the basis of the composition embraces a contrivance for introducing a 
thick border of flowers in pots. The border of geraniums, &c., has 
been introduced. When the eye of the spectator is far enough re- 
moved to take in the whole effect, the composition appears highly 
beautiful and harmonious: a basis of green, which many surround- 


column of support, revealing its proportioned strength by the con- 
trast of exceptional dark purple colour; then a tier of lamps; then 
the column again prolonged, diminished in size, and tempered in tone by 
covering more of its colour with gold ; and above the whole a thick clus- 
ter of lamps, whose gencral form is in tasteful relation to the other pro- 
portions. Though this lamp, however, is distinguished from the others | 
by merit of design, it is undistinguished from them in inferiority of work- | 
manship. A scrutinizing eye discovers that the dead surfaces have not 
the bloomy richness of the highest art in this department; that the re- | 
flecting surfaces are wavy, and tawdry in tone, like Brummagem lacquer | 
surfaces; that the unexposed parts are slurred ; and, in particular, that 
the fastenings are done with imperfect mechanical contrivance and defec- 
tive materials. We saw cracks already opening, which seemed due to | 
the pull of shrinking wood ; and saw. screws which had so little hold that | 
the strain which their size showed they were made to resist would pull 
them clean out of their matrix. 

Entering the Eastward avenue, you have on your left some products of | 





the jeweller’s art. The design shown in these works is very unequal : the 
most prominent object on the whole counter is so ihinndl that it would 
please us never to sce it again. The effect of wintry cold and Arctic se- 
verity is admirably represented in a fir-tree made of frosted silver: you 
are pleased with the idea, and with the skill which has been shown in the 
work, but you are shocked by the absurdity of crowning this emblem of 
the frigid zone with a sort of scattered nest—not beautiful itself in an 
point of view—of green and blossoming flowers! Your first notion is 
that it has no business there—has been put there by some “ extraneous 
person,” and will be removed by the artist or exhibitor as soon as it catch- 
es his eye : but no, it is meant to be there, and you have no escape from 
the sight but by taking yourself away. Further North on the same bench 
is a small candelabrum, which is in striking contrast with the preceding 
composition for its harmonious propriety. It is formed of a gnarled tree, 
with leafless limbs, round which three young bears are playing. One bear 
has thrust his head through an opening, and overthrown a brother, while 
he himself is attacked in the rear by the third. The pursuing energy of 
the third—the mingled satisfaction and perplexity of the second at having 
knocked one brother over and at being taken at a disadvantage by the other 
from behind—and the sprawling discomfiture of the fellow who has been 
laid on his back at the foot of the tree—are given with the most graphic 
humour. At the end of this bench there are two specimens of embossed 
work, done with silver on a golden surface. The subject of one of them 
is the Crucifixion, after one of the Dutch masters : the rigidity and dis- 
tortion of the limbs of the crucified Saviour are given with great skill. 
Advancing now to the interior of the Russian compartment, you see all 
around specimens of what is the characteristic feature of the Russian dis- 
play—the works in malachite and gold, contributed by Prince Demidoff. 
The room is filled with gigantic vases and magnificent tables; but the 
chef d’ceuvre in this special branch of art is the pair of gates, or the single 
colossal door, which has been placed in the centre of the Northern wall 
of the compartment. The gates appear to be upwards of twenty feet 
high; and whether you view their general effect from a distance, or come 
close and scrutinize their more delicate features, you feel equal admira- 
tion. Malachite is generally described as a green veined marble: but 
this is a very loose description of malachite ; for that mineral is neither a 
marble nor is it veined. It is a copper ore, seeming to have been formed 
by what geologists call the plutonic action of the subterranean heat, in 
actually melting, at some period of the world’s history, the ruck which 
contained the elements of the copper in chemical combination with some 
other element. In the native mass, it has the blistered bubbled appear- 
ance of iron or glass clinker; and on cutting it into thin slices, it is 
found to be marked, as cornelians or agates are marked, by symme- 
trical stria of light and dark bands of all the shades of green, from 
the darkest olive, through the most brilliant emerald, to the delicate yellow 
green of the youngly-sprouted leaves on the trees. We have it ourselves 
in Cornwall and Wales, but in such a friable form that it will not 
work under the tool of the lapidary: it is found also in the Burra Burra 
mines of Australia, and there it assumes a texture that is said to promise 
well for art ; but only in the Siberian mines is it yet found in those hard 
and brilliantly coloured masses which have been turned to such beautiful 
account in the Russian display at the Great Exhibition. On your right 
hand as you go from the Nave by the East avenue into the Russian com- 
partment, you see masses of malachite as they are removed from the mine: 
the largest and finest mass is less in size than a boy’s cap. The cus- 
todian delights to assure you that the malachite is ‘‘ more valuable than 
gold”: of course he means the thin plates of the ore after they have been 


| cut out by the skilful and patient lapidary, in the particular mode which 


best displays the beauties of the stone. The great gates, from which we 
have wandered, are of beautiful design : in the distance, their grand alti- 
tude, and the palatial effect of their green mass, are well brought out by 
strictly subsidiary gold tracings, in graceful pattern. Closer inspection 


| shows you that the gold tracery is of a very beautifully minute device ; 


and reveals the wonderful manipulative skill which has fastened so many 
thousand pieces of the veneered mincral on to the copper skeleton of the 
gates in such a manner that you suppose the whole to be one gigantic 
slab, beautified only by Nature’s coloured pencil. 

As you leave the Russian collection, you pass by an Imperial contribu- 
tion: a box of rare woods ornamented by fruit formed solely of precious 
stones,—jasper for the leaves; emeralds, amethysts, carbuncles, and other 
gems, for the various fruits—cherries, currants, grapes, and plums. The 
work seemed to us more “ remarkable” and sumptuous, than perfect in 
its imitative success. 

Casting your eye generally round this artistic department, before you 
go to the industrial show made by Russia, you observe some beautiful 
specimens of medalling—all /arge in actual size and design; a great quan- 
tity of parquet flooring, in which the design is superior to the execution ; 
and some peculiar carpeting, in which the fur on the skins of some Sibe- 
rian anim **- * ingeniously placed in the squares formed by the general 
pattern oi, «ted work. 

Traversing the nave, you come to the industrial display, and to the ex- 
position of raw materials. Among the former, are some new and curious 
manufactures from felt, not hitherto seen in this country: the felt is made 
to subserve the purposes of even solid material, like papier maché—as in 
the making of ewers! The Queen has examined this new ware with in- 
terest ; and it is said to be in contemplation to establish the manu- 
facture in England. The extensive show of iron in all its stages is 
most important and interesting. In the manufacture of thin sheet 
iron the fame of the Russian ironmasters is exceedingly well maintained. 
The collection of industrial products and raw materials is extensive and 
well arranged, and the things exhibited are of the best class: so that the 
impression of great resources, of a great idea, and of a concentrative 
supreme power in the conception and management of the foreign exposi- 
tion made by Russia, is as strikingly exemplified in the industrial depart- 
ment as in that devoted to artistic and luxurious manufacture. 





Among the recent additions to British departments are fine specimens 
of jewellery sent by the Duke of Devonshire, including the figure of a 
hawk studded with precious stones. The Royal presents from the Newab 
Nazim of Bengal have been added to the Indian collection. 

The stream of visitors continues very equal. The admissions seem to 
bear a strict relation to the price paid; the shilling fee seems regularly 
to admit from forty to fifty thousand, the half-crown fee about half that 
number, and the five-shilling fee about a fourth of the full tide, 
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On Friday last 25,500 paid the half-crown rate; on Saturday 12,878 
paid the five-shilling rate; on Monday the shilling admissions were 
54,194, on Tuesday they were 49,697, Wednesday 45,000, on Thursday 
48,313: yesterday the half-crown admissions fell to 17,650. 

The Queen resorts to the Exhibition with the most steady perseve- 
rance, every morning spending two hours in close inspection, under the 
guidance of those members of the Executive Committee who are best 
able to give the fullest information on the particular department arrived 
at in her progressive study of the Exposition as a classified whole. 

Yesterday, Queen Amélie, the Duchess of Orleans, and several other 
members of Louis Philippe’s family, were among the visitors, and spent 
some time in the French department. They were received with marked 
respect by all the French whom they encountered. 

In the middle of the week, there was the notable spectacle of a troop of 
some eight hundred parishioners of three parishes on the borders of Kent 
and Sussex, brought up by the Rector of Lingfield in a special train: the 
rustics, under the good advice of their pastor, had saved a considerable 
part of the cost, and the rest had been given by the gentry, the Railway 
Company aiding by very cheap charges. The party was wholly of the 
smock-frock class: it was organized under leaders carrying wands ; came 
by the train to London Bridge, then by steam-boat to Westminster Bridge, 
and thence by a merry march on foot to the Park. The men and women 
seemed quite awed by the first sight of the interior, and cowered about 
the centre in a curious way. ‘Their leaders, however, soon blended them 
with the general mass. At four they reassembled, with great punctuality, 
and returned to their homes by the way they came. 


Letter to the Editor. 


THE MILITARY SERVICE IN INDIA. 
Cawnpore, 12th April 1851. 

Sm—Your paper of the 8th February last, containing among the ‘ ‘Topics 
of the Day”’ an article on the ‘Moral State of the Indian Armies,” with 
reference to Sir Charles Napier’s farewell general order, came into my hands 
only two days ago, after the departure of the last mail for England. In 
that article, you call on “ those who are tenacious of good name on behalf 
of the Indian Armies,’ and (by your direct allusion to my former letter 
published in the Spectator of the lst February) on me personally, to ‘ for- 
tify you” with a statement of the exact truth, should Sir Charles have ex- 
aggerated. 
the promulgation of Sir Charles’s order, to have endeavoured to qualify the 
inferences which the world in England might naturally draw from Sir 
Charles’s denunciations, by sending you a commentary upon them. Indeed, 
I should have done so, had I supposed you would consider the subject of suf- 
ficient interest, or my treatment of it not too inferior to deserve a place in 
your columns. 

You observe, that in “challenging your allusion to stories of demoraliza- 
tion in the Indian Armies,” I “spoke with great respect of Sir Charles Na- 
gpl I did so; but it was of his qualities as a leader in war, of his bravery, 

is energy. Of his administrative qualifications, of his ability to rule an 
army in time of peace, I said nothing laudatory. On the contrary, I spoke 
of the grievous disappointment we officers of the Bengal Army had ex- 
perienced in seeing how little had been done by Sir Charles Napier in the 
way of amending the defeets which still exist in our system of internal 
economy. 

His farewell order of the 15th December last was a consistent sequel to 
the line of conduct he had pursued during the year and a half of his com- 
mand of the Bengal Army. While it is not to be denied that his strictures 
contain much truth, and while Sir Charles does not omit to record that the 
number of officers who have misconducted themselves by remissness in the 





payment of their debts is not inordinate, still the tone of his remarks is | 





such as to impress the minds of people at a distance with the belief that the 
evil is more widely spread, and more often arises from disereditable causes, 
than is really the case. It is such as to justify us in complaining of its ex- 
aggeration and its depreciatory tendency. In the second page of your paper 
of the 8th February, you deduce the inference from ‘the unfavourable pic- 
ture painted by Sir Charles Napier,” that ‘the demoralization of the army 
by which Great Britain holds India is an alarming fact.” Now, so far from 
the Bengal Army (I confine my defence to the branch of the Indian Armies 





disparaging strictures) having become demoralized or deteriorated, I main- 
tain, and I challenge contradiction, that the moral tone of this Army is vastly 


higher than it was thirty years ago, or at any intervening period; that there | 


is less drinking, less gaming, less, incomparably less, of the degradation and 
mental and moral debasement involved in illicit sexual connexions. Much 


Your call has led me to perceive that I ought, at the time of | 








lief is not oppressively expensive. And there are few officers, old or young, 
who do not tire of their present quarters, and hail the period of relief as a 
welcome change. Moreover, when Sir Charles Napier instanced the “ march- 
ing of regiments” as a cause of debt, he does not seem to have known that 
the corps of the Native Army are constantly, : and at all seasons, liable to be 
ordered to march by detachments. The Native officers, commissioned and 
noncommissioned, and the men, receive extra batta during the time they are 
on the march; but the European officers receive no additional pay on such 
occasions. And, although the commandant and the pre meer staff (that 
is, those who being best paid could best bear the expense) remain snugly 
at regimental head-quarters, and do not move except on the march of 
the regiment, fae, in ordinary times, a triennial occurrence,) the cap- 
tains and subalterns are frequently on the move, either on escort duty or on 
detached duty to some neighbouring outpost, “‘on command” as it is tech- 
nically termed. And these detached duties are generally more expensive 


| than the periodical march of a regiment to a new station; because the de- 


tached officer, in order to retain possession of the house or share of a house 
which he occupies at regimental head-quarters, is obliged to pay rent during 
the period of his absence, in addition to the expenses of marching if on escort 
duty, or of house-rent at the outpost if “* on command.” 

The second omission of which we have to complain is, that Sir Charles 
Napier has not sufliciently dwelt on the fact that the evil he denounces is 
chiefly confined to the young subalterns of the Army. This distinction is 
important. It has been remarked of the English who visit the continent of 
Europe, that many who are steady well-behaved people in their own coun- 
try permit themselves strange liberties during their absence from home. The 
same remark is applicable to the young men who come to India, many of 
them fresh from school, most of them unused to the possession of an inde- 
pendent income, and acting under a freedom from the restraint imposed upon 
people living among those they know, and to whom they are known, and 
which freedom is seen elsewhere as well as in India to become a licence to 
many. But these inexperienced youths learn in time that the pleasures of 
an independent income are counterbalanced by its cares and responsibilities ; 
that it 1s by no means pleasant to be in debt; they learn to follow the ex- 
amples of steadiness set them by the large majority of their older comrades ; 
and long before they cease to be subalterns, they become orderly members of 
society. Their pecuniary involvements may still continue, pore from the 
difficulty of getting out of debt when once in it, partly from the other causes 
of debt which I have indicated. But, while regretting that debt should not 
be less general than it is, I do assert that the large majority of debtors, ex- 
cepting always the young and inexperienced, are not obnoxious to Sir Charles 
Napier’s denunciations on the score of dishonest or wasteful extravagance, or 
riotous living. In truth, the fo//y of being in debt is generally more obvi- 
ous than its dishonesty. Debt may be incurred by the thoughtless yielding 
too easily to the temptations of tradesmen who find their account in charging 
high prices and giving long credits; but it can only be continued by borrow- 
ing from the banks at a high interest, the loan being secured by an insur- 
ance on the borrower's life, and liquidated by monthly instalments deducted 
with the borrower's consent from his pay by the paymaster. Thus, in most 
cases, the only loser is the debtor, who pays the penalty of being in debt by 
the inconvenience of a diminished income. And I believe that officers are 
becoming more alive to the perception of this folly ; for it is no uncommon 
thing to hear a man speaking of a debt incurred by former youthful extra- 
vagance, or by the purchase of regimental steps, or by having been com- 
pelled to go to sea or to Europe in search of health, and calculating that 
in a year, or two years, or three, (as the case may be,) at his present rate 
of economizing, he expects to be free from debt. 

You animadvert with some severity on an expression in Sir Charles’s gene- 
ral order, which is, it must be confessed, rather incautious and ill-chosen ; 
namely, that it is a commandant’s duty to make himself * disagreeable”’ to 


| any officer who misconducts himself in the matter of neglect of his pecuniary 


engagements. Nevertheless, the expression will bear examination, and even 
repetition. All interference with a man’s pleasures must needs be disagree- 
able; but it is not the less the duty of a commanding-ofticer to check ex- 
travagance as well as any other misconduct in those under his command. 


| And if this duty be done in a kindly spirit, if the offender be made to see that 


his commander is actuated by no impertinent wish to meddle in his pri- 
vate concerns, but by a sincere desire for the wellbeing of the individual, 


| and for the general respectability and good name of the regiment, it will be 


to which I belong, and which has been mainly the object of Sir Charles's | port of the other officers of the regiment. 


rare indeed that such motives are not appreciated and respected by even the 
delinquent himself; and at all events they will receive the respect and sup- 


’ 


ixperto credite.” 


| Therefore, with a modification, L repeat and apply your words, and say— 


of this improvement is attributable to the greater numbers of our educated | 
countrywomen who now come to India; brightening, cheering, solacing the | 


homes of many, humanizing and purifying the minds of all. 

It is not to be denied that pecuniary involvement is too frequent in the 
Bengal Army... But there are two important omissions in Sir Charles’s re- 
marks on the subject. 
of debt. Many debts are incurred by the purchase of promotion. ; 
tem of purchase in the Indian Armies is different from that of the Royal 
Army, and may require a word of explanation. Promotion among us goes 
by seniority in each regiment up to the rank of major. When a senior 
officer, having served long enough to entitle him to it, is willing to retire 
from the service upon his pension, the officers junior to him in his regiment 
subscribe a quota, each in proportion to his standing, to make up a bonus 
equivalent to the estimated value of the retiring officer's position in the re- 

ment. Another cause of debt is the failure of an officer’s health, compel- 
ing him to go to the hills, or to sea, or to Europe; and thus involving him 
in expenses which his income (reduced during his absence from his regi- 
ment) is inadequate to defray. 
sence on medical certificate, and of a call for purchase-money for a retiring 
officer—fall together, they necessarily involve an fmount of debt which may 
keep an officer in difficulty for some years. ) 
thus incurred is gradually paid off by steady economy. Sir Charles Napier 
would probably say that he did not intend to include the cases of debt thus 
incurred in his withering denunciations. Yet they form a large proportion 
of those cases from which it is inferred that the Army is demoralized by 
debt. It would scarcely be becoming in me to examine too critically all the 
assertions in this farewell order, issued by a brave old soldier who has so 
lately been my chief. But there is one paragraph on which I must com- 
ment. Among the causes of debt enumerated by Sir Charles, of “ disgrace- 
Jul” aebt, be it remarked, the third cause is “the constant marching of 
regiments.” I shall not stop to enlarge upon the inconsequential reasoning 
which can discover individual disgrace in the assumed consequences of an 
obedient compliance with the exigencies of the service. But I aver, that it 
is not the fact that the marching of regiments is a frequent cause of debt. 

ose upon whose resources the expenses of a march tell most heavily are 

the married officers, notoriously and necessarily the least given to extrava- 
gance or riotous living of any members of the military profession; but to 
t he young subalterns, who are mostly unmarried, a period of regimental re- 


“In so far as Sir Charles Napier has not exaggerated, those who have the 
good name of the Indian (Bengal) Army at heart, and in particular regi- 
mental commanding-oflicers, would do well to accept so much of Sir Charles’s 
censure, to apply it strictly, and to chastise the evils which he denounces.’’ 
Unfortunately, all commanding-oflicers do not sufticiently consider it to be a 
part of their duty to check extravagance. But the greatest misfortune is 


| when a commanding-otlicer in his own person sets an example of extrava- 


The first is, that he has not indicated all the causes | 
The sys- | 


When these two causes—of compulsory ab- | 


But, with rare exceptions, debt | 





gance, or, still worse, of immorality. Such instanees are, I grieve to say, to 
be found in the Bengal Army, as well as in other armies. But why are such 
men allowed to exercise command ? and why should we, as a body, be mis- 
represented on account of the delinquencies of these rare exceptions ? 

I cannot say that I wish Sir Charles Napier had staid in India to cure the 
evils he has denounced ; for too many of his official acts during the period of 
his command were marked by a want of the temper, tact, judgment, and dis- 
eretion, which are tle muin attributes of administrative ability. We cannot, 
then, regret his departure. But I do wish that all who may succeed him in 
the command of this Army would exact from regimental commandants a 
strict account, in every instance of indebtedness that may come to the know- 
ledge of the Commander-in-chief, how the debt was incurred, of what stand- 
ing as to time, and what steps the commanding-ofticer has taken to press upon 
the debtor the necessity of practising a rigid economy until he has relieved 
himself from his liabilities. Were this duty strictly and impartially (with- 
out respect of persons) performed by Commanders-in-chief, an improve- 
ment would speedily be discernible in this particular in the commissioned 
ranks of the Bengal Army. 

Sir Charles Napier calls upon officers to assist the Commander-in-chief in 
putting a check upon debt. But this is beginning at the wrong end. Not but 
that Sir Charles would have been right in appealing to the good feeling of the 
officers of the Army to assist him in discountenancing habits which are in- 
jurious to a sense of manly independence and self-respect. It is the mode and 
the ¢ime of his exhortation of which I think we have reason to complain. 
If, instead of “‘ waiting to see more clearly how matters stood,”’ and stating 
the results of his observations in exaggerated and too indiscriminate terms, 
just as he was on the point of quitting the country,—stating them, too, in the 
form of a farewell general order, which he knew would be greedily read and 
dwelt upon by many at a distance, to the injury of that good name which he 
professes to have so “ jealously guarded,”—if, instead of thus acting, Sir 
Charles Napier had addressed himself to the task of a judicious, patient, and 
benevolent reform, he would have entitled himself to the lasting gratitude, as 
his first coming awakened the sanguine hopes of the Bengal Army. 

A BenGAL FIeLD-OFFICER. 
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MR. HURTON’S PICTURES OF SCANDINAVIA." 

Who shall say that life is grown formal, uniform, and dull? The 
fault is not in the world, but in those who confine themselves to 
the “ high civilization” of England, or rather to a portion, and 
but a small portion, of English society. Beyond it there is variety, 
ruggedness, and roughness enough, if we throw aside over-squeam- 
ish delicacy, and that nicety of refinement which springs, how- 
ever we may deny it, from latent pride. Events in Western Christ- 
endom may be less striking than of yore, owing to the police and 
the general “ knowing” condition of society; though the reports 
of the press indicate the existence even yet of that simple gulli- 
bility which forms the basis of the comic novel of adventure. 
Character, and the scenes which develop character, without reach- 
ing incident or passing on to continuous story, may be found by 
those who make up their minds to look for them. 

William Hurton is a man of this kind. Not yet, as incidentally 
appears, twenty-six years of age, with a poetical temperament, a 
love of poetry, and an acquaintance with general literature, he 
seems to traverse the world from a liking for locomotion and 
strange scenes. He appears to have visited many distant re- 
gions, and to have served a voluntary apprenticeship to the 
sea service. The summer of 1849 saw him in a hospital at 
Paris, dangerously ill of cholera; the opening winter found him on 
board a steamer bound for Hamburg, which he could not reach, ow- 
ing to the ice in the Elbe. But he was not a tine-weather travel- 
ler, to be stopped by trifles; to Copenhagen he was bound, and to 
Copenhagen he would go. Landing at Gluckstadt, he proceeded to 
Kiel; and thence got to the capital of Denmark by means of small 
trading vessels, a diligence, and a steamer. At Copenhagen he 
wintered ; and in the very earliest days of spring started for Swe- 
den, still in a small trader. But the spring of our almanacks and of 
the Baltic are two different things. Weather drove him back and 
coated the sea in shore with ice. When he finally sailed, they 
had to cut a canal to get out the vessel. When they reached 
Drébak, in the very early part of April, Mr. Hurton proceeded to 
Christiania, in a sledge ; crossing streams and arms of the sea upon 
the ice; and as late as the 26th of April he walked over the ice on 
the fiord of Christiania. At this town he lingered two months, 
and then was off to Bergen, again in a coasting vessel ; and thence 
in another trader he sailed for the island of Tromsé, one of that 
numerous archipelago which lies off the Northern coast of Nor- 
way. This place he made his head-quarters ; crossing to the main- 
land to visit an encampment of Laplanders with rein-deer, taking a 
trip to Hammerfest, the capital of Finmark ; and ope to 
North Cape in an open boat. He bas ere now started off again to 
some remote region ; and all apparently for love, sinee there is no 
trace of a purpose in the book beyond the gratification derived 
from scenery and change of scene. Even that pleasure would to 
many tourists have been a sad toil, pursued in the manner of Mr. 
Hurton. But he is not the man to “ rough it ona steak and a bot- 
tle of port ”; he can get on swimmingly with a soft plank anda 
hard biscuit. Yet his mid-winter journies and spring voyage re- 
mind one of the proverb “ de gustibus.” This was pleasure in the 
way you like it, off Copenhagen in the middle of March, when his 
bark had been driven back by storm and cold. 

“Tuesday, 16th, opened with a brilliant sunrise; and although the ice was 
in certain tracts thin in our immediate vicinity, yet nearer the shore it was 
very strong, and we had not a very favourable wind to force our way into 
the open sea—even if such a course would have been otherwise practicable. 





sides and bows, that some times seven or eight of us could hardly spring a 
single pawl without reiterated efforts. We had a great ro of the cables 
out, and heaved first on one anchor then on the other, till we brought the 
bows chock up to the firm ice. Then we resumed our hatchets, and cut the 
channel another ship’s length. This time, as I was stepping, handspike in 
hand, over a weak portion of ice, it gave way, and I was immersed to the 
middle in a moment. I opened not my lips, but very quietly spread out my 
arms till the mate came up and dragged me from my gratuitous bath. Then 
I laughed at my own plight, and shaking myself well, clambered on board 
the vessel, shifted my garments, and in ten minutes was chopping awa 

again, blithe as ever. This was happily the only little misadventure which 

fel us.” 

Mr. Hurton has the fluency of the poetical temperament, as well 
as its vivid perception of natural beauty and the qualities of things. 
This sometimes leads him into rhapsody, after the manner of his 
friend Hans Andersen, and induces him to choose subjects or ex- 
= them in the way of bookmakers. The public know the 

ife of Andersen from his own writings, the career and character 
of Thordswalden from various sources ; and the chapters on those 
subjects might have been dispensed with. The manner of describ- 
ing some modes of Danish manners in a feigned dialogue between 
the writer and an English mamma and daughters, is forced and 
artificial: in a better known capital than Copenhagen, and with a 
less buoyant style than Mr. Hurton’s, the topographical description 
might have become tedious. The fault of overdoing, however, be- 
longs to the first volume. When the traveller reaches Norway, all 
is rapid, varied, vigorous, and fresh. The sledge-drive from Drébak 
to Christiania has the interest of Ainsworth’s ride of Dick Turpin 
to York, with newer imagery. Here is part of it. 

** We did not go by the usual Christiania road, because the state of the 
snow and ice was favourable to a more direct, albeit adventurous route; so 
we struck off across fields, and over hills, and through plantations, where 
nothing but the most dexterous management saved us from being upset every 
minute; for the sledge whirled madly between the trees, so that every now 
and then it was thrown on its ‘ beam-ends,’ as a sailor would say, and thus 
dragged along for many yards. At times the underwood closed upon us so 
that we were almost torn from our seats—the next moment, perhaps, we 
shot down a steep rugged declivity and emerged on a level free from shrubs 
—and no marvel, for it was a lake!” * * * 

“ About half-way between Droébak and Christiania we descended a roman- 
tic fir-clad mountain gorge leading down to a bend of the Christiania fiord, 
over the frozen bosom of which the residue of our journey would lie. It was 


| difficult to judge where the shelving shore ended and the fiord commenced, 


for ice and snow covered both so that the eye could barely distinguish the 
difference between terra firma and the vast sheet of very deep salt water: 
and this, the reader will recollect, was in April!” e ° ° 
“Trot—trot—trot went the snorting quadruped; jingle—jingle—jingle 
went the ‘ bells’ ; creak—creak—creak went the snow, as onward we rushed. 
There were numerous other sledges abroad, and a long dark string of them 
were racing behind us. Shouts, jeers, and laughter rang through the clear 
air as one outstripped the other—only to be overtaken in turn. Onward! 
the April sun shines with unclouded brilliancy, and for miles there is one 
glistening level surface, enclosed on either side by towering ranges of hills, 
fringed from summit to base with snow-laden firs and pines. Onward! 
through the shrewdly biting but exhilarating air, that seemeth pure as though 
this were the first hour it ever floated o’er mother earth, Onward! my heart 
longs for the first glimpse of fair Christiania. Onward! there are no turn- 
pikes here—but ah! there is something far more difficult to bilk than a turn- 
pike! A huge split in the ice extends directly athwart the fiord, and the 
opposite edge has sunk out of sight for a breadth of many feet. Der Fanden! 
who would have expected this? Many sledges are already brought to a pre- 
mature standstill as well as ours, and others are joining us every minute. 
The drivers dismount and survey the yawning chasm, but no narrower part 
ean be discerned than that where the main track thus abruptly terminates. 
The sturdy Norsemen look blank, and growl forth sundry eloquent maledic- 
tions on the treachery of the ice—second only, in their estimation, to that 
of woman : but all the objurgations in the Norse vocabulary will not throw a 
bridge over the gap, and it is too wide for even a race-horse to leap—leaving 


men and sledges out of the question. Some long sticks are procured, and it 


Of all outward-bound vessels in the roads, ours was lying nearest the sea- | 


ward edge of the ice, for the latter did not extend more than three hundred 
yards from us in the direction of the Battery. A large Swedish barque, 
coming into port with astrong wind, tried the experiment of dashing through 
the ice at full sail, about two hundred yards distance, in a course across our 
bows; and she got a long way towards port. I went aloft to gaze on the 
grand panorama spread around; and had thus, also, a capital bird's-eye 
view of our neighbour the celebrated ‘Three Crowns Battery,’—which is of 
vast extent, rising from an artificial foundation in the Sound, about two 
English miles (I believe) from the entrance to the port. The cannon planted 
on it seemed of immense calibre, as indeed many are at the batteries on 
shore. As I sat on the fore-crosstrees, Isang light-hearted as a middy; and 
despite the cold, I there managed to write a letter home, duly dating it from 
that breezy elevation!” " : . 

“On the morning of Wednesday, 27th, the wind proving favourable for 
sailing, we all turned to with a will a little after daybreak, to cut a way out 
of the ice. We had, as nearly as I could judge, a couple of hundred yards 
or more to form a passage wide enough for the schooner, until she could get 
into the channel, so opportunely reopened by the steamer. Armed with 
hatchets and handspikes, we heartily set to work. The ice was exceedingly 
rough on the surface, and its solid thickness was about five or six inches. 
The first thing done was to track out a road, about twenty-five feet in width, 
and in a line with the direction our anchors lay in. 

“This road was marked out by handspikes set on end; and then we cut 
in strait lines completely through the ice, from handspike to handspike. 
The cold was extreme, but the labour kept one’s body in a fine glow, though 
hands and feet sutiered much from the spurting of the cold water. When 
we had cut a complete way of about the length of the schooner—say sixty 
feet, we next divided this detached sheet into two parallel portions ; and then 
cutting them up into transverse sections of from six to ten feet square, we 
dragged them by main force, with boat-hooks, under the firm adjoining ice, 
as to completely clear the channel. This was not altogether child’s play, 
and both caution and dexterity were re quisite to avoid accidents; for the ice 
we stood on, when thus dissected, quivered and cracked ominously. Our 
next task was to get on board again, and heave away at the pawl windlass, 
to draw the vessel ahead. I here gave forth the English ‘ h-e-a-v-e-h-o-h !’ 
with full lungs, and never worked with a heartier will in my life, for I dearly 
love to hear the cheery click-click-click of the falling pawl. This heaving 
proved, however, heart-dragging work ; for the ice clung so to the schooner’s 








* A Voyage from Leith to Lapland; or Pictures of Scandinavia in 1850. By Wil- 
Published by Bentley. 


liam Hurton. In two volumes. 


is found that the sunk portion of ice is only about breast deep below the sur- 
face of the congealed water, and gradually shelves upward to the sound sheet 
beyond ; but the question is, whether that submerged section will not dis- 
appear altogether beneath the weight of a horse and sledge, leaving nothing 
but salt water between them and a bottom, Heaven only knows how many 
hundred fathoms down below! A spirited young Norwegian loses patience, 
and vows he will dash across at all risks. Stand aside, comrades! Faint 
heart never won fair lady! The adventurer backs his light sledge to gain a 
fair start—utters a cheering ery to his sagacious horse—and forward the latter 


| bounds, giving a spring on the edge of the chasm sufficiently to carry him 





half over. A moment the sledge surges and floats helplessly, while the horse 
flounders and struggles to get a footing. A lash from his driver's whip and 
an urging cheer from the interested spectators of the experiment follow. 
Another anxious moment, and hurra! horse, sledge, and driver, are all safe 
on the firm ice. The practicability of the thing being thus proven, I urge 
my old driver on in turn, and we are soon by the side of the daring pioneer.” 

Mr. Hurton’s mode of proceeding naturally introduced him to 
the people of the country, and to characters among the people. 
This is a scene on his voyage from Bergen to Tromsé, 

“ The Bergette Marie in ene respect resembled an emigrant ship, for we 
had almost a dozen families aboard, returning to their native Nordland, 
They were all of the lower classes, and it was amusing to notice the compo- 
sure with which some of them exercised their calling as shoemakers, &c., on 
deck in fine weather. Some of the men had leather breeches and leather 
jackets, and all were very decently although thriftily clad. The women 
wore ampie petticoats of dark blue cloth and jackets of a similar material, 
with jaunty rows of buttons, and a nice white shirt-collar turned over. 
Two or three of the girls were very pretty, and looked extremely interesting 
in this simple attire. Their cheerful yet modest and becoming behaviour 
was highly agreeable. I often wished for English needles, scissors, and such 
trifles to present them with, for no gifts are more acceptable in the North. 
The stout, rosy children were dressed in precisely the same fashion as their 
mothers. ‘These Nordlanders, although evidently very poor, had nothing 
about them of that sordid, grinding destitution, to be seen in similar classes 
in Britain. They had enough for their humble wants, and were ever cheer- 
ful and contented. They carried their provisions in chests, and lived on dried 
fish, potatoes, rye-bread, butter, coffee, and milk, I frequently enjoyed the 
astonishment which my presence appeared to excite among them ; and at 
times understood their whispered speculations asto who I could be, and what 
extraordinary motive induced me to share their rude voyage. One and all of 
them behaved towards me with frank respect ; and several frequently paid 
me delicate little attentions, which I reciprocated to the utmost in my power. 
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(Saturday, 





The men slept among the crew on the under the loose decks, but the 
and children shared the spare cabin, and honest Yarcub treated them 
with a constant kindness and consideration, that warmed my heart and won 





Numerous were the rough but kind-hearted mariners our adven- 
turer made friends with. Among the most remarkable, was the 
captain on the voyage from Tromsé to Hammerfest. 

“Skipper Heggeliind was quite an original. He was a huge, brawny, 


rough-looking fellow, but a good ship-mate, and one the more liked the | 
eaf tobacco in quantities that would | 


longer he was known. He chewed 
have sufficed for an English ship’s crew. He said that he was one of a 
family of twelve children, and that his father died at the age of eighty-seven, 
and his mother was now eighty-five, and still ‘meget frisk,’ (very lively). 
He was a most voluble talker, and perpetually interrupted himself by such 
expressions as ‘Ja saa! Nei, Men!’ every third word. He gave a dolorous 
account of the awful cost of indulging in the luxury of shaving at Tromsé ; 


for he said that there was but one barber, a Schleswiger, who charged him | 


ten specie dollars (two pounds five shillings) a year, or eight skillings (three- 
pence halfpenny) for a single shave. The only volume he had in the cabin 
was a Norwegian translation of The Arabian Nights—of all books in the 
world the last I should have expected to find in the possession of such a man 
as Heggeliind. It was an ancient thick blackletter copy, very much 


thumbed, and the skipper’s especial delight, as Isoon found. He used to 


stretch himself on a locker night after night, and listen to me reading it 


aloud to him (for I could read Norwegian far better than speak it), and his | 


bursts of hoarse laughter at the adventures of ‘ Aladdin,’ frequently shook 
the cabin.” 





EMILIE CARLEN’S BIRTHRIGHT.* 

Tuts novel is of a less original kind than Zhe Rose of Tistelin, 
by the same author. In lieu of a crime of interest, by stern and 
rugged natures accustomed to struggle with the elements and the 
world, there is a fraudulent entry in a parish-register to antedate a 
birth, with the view of getting wrongful possession of an estate 
for his son by a selfish ambitious father. Instead of a striking and 
characteristic picture of homely life among a peculiar class, Zhe 
Birthright is occupied with common everyday persons—as officers, 
ladies, students, professional people. Individual variet 
sionally produced by some peculiar idiosyncracy, but that pecu- 
liarity is rather singular than striking. In short, the present fic- 
tion, both in subject and treatment, belongs more to the common 
stock of novel-writers than Emilie Carlén’s previous work, while 
the accidental novelty of Swedish manners has been brushed 
away by the novels of Frederica Bremer, and the peculiarities of 
Swedish composition, very often opposed to English ideas, attracts 
more attention. 

The translator intimates in a notice, that “ the liberty of omis- 
sion has been exercised somewhat unsparingly . . . . by curtailing 
such superfluous matter as, in the eyes of an English public, would 
only serve to detract from the general interest of ‘The Birthright.’” 
Too much of the minuteness which caused a feeling akin to heavi- 


ness in Zhe Rose of Tistelén is found in the present tale, notwith- | 
standing the translator's curtailments; and being displayed on sub- | 


jects that are common in class and with little force in themselves, 
the effect is flatness and lack of interest. We know not whether 
anything is to be ascribed to the respective translators, or whether 
it 1s altogether owing to the difference of subject, but The Birth- 
right, compared with its predecessor, seems almost by another hand, 
it is so deficient in rigorous dramatic spirit. 


tage : . : , | 
There seems an object in the writer which gives unity and 


The evil effects of primogeniture are of 
course well pointed by the story itself; for it is the anxiety of 
Colonel Baron X to secure to his child an estate which is to 
go to the eldest son of two daughters, that gives rise to the fraud, 


purpose to the book. 





embitters the life of his wife, and on the discovery and ex- | 
Klas Malchus, | 


posure many years after causes his own death. 
the Baron’s son, a studious philosophical youth, the very reverse 
of his worldly and ambitious father, is attached to a girl in a 
much inferior position to his own; and her sincerity and atten- 
tion when the blow comes, not only reconciles the family of Klas 
to the match, but may seem to draw a conclusion a la Pamela; 
though to be worth much it should be shown that an equal in 
rank would, owing to her rank, have acted differently. A variety 
of persons and incidental stories are connected with the main plot; 
the most important of which is the love of Richard L—— (the 
great are designated by initials) for the daughter of the Baron, 
and the obstacle to which is a painful and incurable disease. Con- 
sumption, to remove a heroine, is common in English fiction ; but 
heroism displayed in bearing sheer pain, and declining marriage 
because early death must separate the pair, is not the way in 
which English sentiment shows itself; and the following touch 
of post mortem seems strange in romance. 

“The following night she slept sweetly, after taking the prescribed medi- 
cine, and awoke in the morning in a condition which, compared to that of 
the previous days, was one of delightful ease. Shg purposed making good 
use of these hours of resp t:, rt to have an interview with her mother, and 
then to take leave of him. 

“** Dear Mary,’ said Isabel, as the former as usual assisted her to plait the 
rich tresses of her soft dark hair, ‘ I shall dress today for the last time. You 
must therefore attire me as well as you can. Let me have one of my white 
gowns—the one with the prettiest lace trimming. Perhaps I ought not to 
wear a white one’; and she cast an inquiring glance at the mirror. ‘I 
think, however, that will be the best. How do you think I look today ?’ 

“Mary turned away, pretending that she had dropped a comb, in order to 
conceal her tears. 

“ ¢ Do not give yourself somuch trouble, Mary; for I ean see in the glass 
that which you would hide from me. You doubtless think that I look like 
a living corpse. I am very pale, it is true, but still there comes a tinge of 
colour now and then when I speak. Dear Mary, pray smooth my hair down 





a little lower; give me the comb—I will place it myself as I wish it to be. | 


Look, that is much better ; it conceals the hollowness of my cheeks.’ 
® The Birthright. By Emilie Carlén, Author of ** The Rose of Tistelin.” From 
# riginal, by the Translator of ‘‘ St. Roche.” In three volumes. Published by 
ntley. 


is occa- | 





| “ Her hair being dressed, she 
noir, the light and airy folds o 
| still graceful and lofty figure. 

“* Mary,’ said she, when she had finished, ‘ this dress is yours ; you must 

keep it for my sake. And now, as I am still able to speak of that which I 
have at heart, I require from you a promise—a solemn promise, which must 
not be broken. After the spirit has fled, I bequeath my body to your 
guardianship ; and you must requite my confidence by not suffering any one 
to behold me from the moment that my eyes are closed, except my mother 
and the doctor. It is necessary, for the benefit of science, that Dr. Manning 
should have me at his disposal for a few hours ; but after that, when you 
have spread the white veil over my face, no one must again lift it, least of all 
Richard! I forbid you to leave him any opportunity of beholding me as a 
corpse !’”” 2 ‘ " 
_ This love episode of Richard and Isabel is, however, the most 
interesting portion of the book, and indeed the only one that really 
fixes the reader’s attention. It may not in its nature be orthodoxy, 
| but it is very good heterodoxy, though wanting stirring interest. 
| After Richard has heard his fate from Isabel, he travels to dissi- 
pate his thoughts, and returns in consequence of a letter from Dr. 
Manning. 

“Isabel's mind gradually passed from religious musing to the contempla- 
tion of the only other object which had still power to absorb her thoughts. 

“Once more she allowed herself the luxury of retracing in thought those 
happy hours when he had sat there beside her, or upon the stool at her feet. 
| She saw him as he was then, when life still appeared before his eyes invested 
| in all its rainbow hues: she heard him speak of joy, of the bright and pre- 
cious gift which he so dearly loved. Alas! his own soul was then full of joy 
—life had been very dear to him, until it had deprived him of all ‘his 
cherished hopes. 

“ But Isabel would not suffer her thoughts to dwell long upon the time of 
trial. She called up Richard’s image before her as he then was, in the 
freshness of his young beauty, when his unblighted spirit exercised such a 
powerful fascination over all around him. Ona sudden her eyes fell upon 
the half-open door, and it was with a feeling to which Isabel's strong spirit 
had hitherto been a stranger, that she then beheld, or thought she beheld, a 
figure, which, illumined by the faint moonlight, bore indeed the semblance 
of Richard, but yet was not he, for the countenance on which her eyes were 
rigidly fixed bore not a trace of the hue of life. Persuaded that her imagi- 
nation, which she always mistrusted, had conjured up a phantom before her, 
she closed her eyes; but still that image haunted her brain. <A deep sigh 
| burst from her lips, and it was with a sensation which words are inadequate 

to describe, that she heard it echoed by one deeper still. Making a powerful 
effort, she again turned her eyes towards the door—it was impossible for her 
longer to believe in an ocular delusion. The figure was still there, but the 
sunken eyes, the colourless lips, bore the stamp of death. The blood froze 
in Isabel's veins: she had but one thought, that Richard had preceded her, 
and that it was his spirit which had now come to seek her. She involun- 
tarily extended her arms, and faintly murmured, ‘ Richard !’ 
| _ “But her senses had nearly given way—for he who sprang forward and 
clasped her to his heart was no disembodied spirit. It was Richard himself 
—Richard, in whom seven months of absence had wrought this almost in- 
credible change. 

“* Richard! is it you—you ? yes! youareindeed Richard’; and Isabel no 
| longer struggled to restrain her anguish on again beholding him whom she 
loved so deeply. 

“ ©Yes, Isabel! I am come back to you! I had stopped at the door, for I 
| thought you were asleep. Once, but it is long ago now, I found you sleep- 

ing in this very room: but things were very different then, and you most of 
all! Forgive me if I frightened you, but my own fear was almost beyond 
endurance when I beheld . . . . Oh! Isabel, you are no longer like yourself 
—and yet always the same Isabel to me.’ 
| **My feeling was the same as yours, Richard! 
| selves in each other’s looks.’ 

* * Henceforward, that is the best that we can do! I have remained ab- 
sent as long as I could; but now lect us spend the little time that still remains 
to us together. Tell me that you will sutier my presence here? If it is dis- 
agreeable to you to see me, let me at least be near you, that I may watch 
your breathing, listen to the sound of your voice. cannot live on where I 
may not sometimes hear it; and I cannot die in peace while you remain on 
earth.’ 

** Stay, Richard, stay—remain with me henceforward if you will—we will 
comfort and support each other. But oh ! what happiness would it have been 
to me to know that you bore your sorrow manfully.’ 

“* Manfully,’ repeated Richard, with a smile upon his lips which was nei- 
ther sorrowful nor bitter, and yet full of a reproach more eloquent than 
words. ‘ And do you then know, Isabel, how I have struggled >? No, you 
do not know it, and it is needless that you should : only thus much will I 
tell you—I should not have returned hither if I had not certainly known 
that the vehemence of my affection will never again disturb your peace. I 
can now be with you without ever reminding you by a single word that there 
was a time when I was the slave and victim of a frantic passion. I too have 
acquired calmness now.’ 

* And to judge by the tone of his voice and by his appearance, he was in- 
deed calm; but he did well to say nothing of his inward feclings. He wished 
to conceal from her eyes all the stormy emotions that reigned within, for he 
would have scorned to appear before io as a suppliant for her pity. No, it 
was not that which he wanted ; all he desired was to be near her during the 
final struggle.” 

The persons of the book have one great feature—they are natu- 
ral. ‘The bad are not necdlessly bad, the good are not without 
weakness; but as both the leading plots are grave in their nature 
and tragic in their termination, the naeeee of common society 
is perhaps hardly appropriate to the general sentiment of the piece. 


BABBAGE’S EXPOSITION OF 1851.* 

Tuts is an able book, very often written in a soured temper, and 
once or twice coming a day after the fair. The main object seems 
to have been to trace the history of the Great Exhibition, and to 
discuss the economical questions springing out of it; but other 
topies than the Exposition of 1851 or things connected with it are 
also dwelt upon. Germane to the subject is a sketch of the origin 
of the British Association and similar bodies; a critical but depre- 
ciatory account of the rise, progress, principles, and management 
or managers of the Great Exhibition; with a few economical chap- 
ters on the exclusion of prices, “the interchange of commodi- 
ties,” and the ulterior objects to be looked to from the great 
* The Exposition of 1851; or Views of the Industry, the Science, and the Govern- 
ment of England. By Charles Babbage, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Acade- 
my of Moral Sciences of the Institute of France. Published by Murray. 
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show. Besides these matters, the author wanders into some 
other topics, which if not personal in themselves are made so by 
their mode of treatment. “ Intrigues of Science” contains a gene- 
ral view of the manner in which real science is overwhelmed in 
England by pretenders, and the men of fashion and of the world 
whom they enlist on their side; together with a long story, not 
very intelligible in respect to purpose, about the Reverend Mr. 
Sheepshanks, Sir James South, Mr. Babbage, and others, highly 
condemnatory of the reverend gentleman. ‘“ Calculating Engines” 
is a curious account of the manufacturing principles connected 
with the construction of the author’s machines, as well as of his 
losses and his treatment by our Government. The three chapters on 





| 


the “ Position of Science,” “ Party,” and the “ Rewards of Merit,” | 


are to some degree a repetition of well-known views of Mr. Bab- 
bage on the subject of granting honours to men of science, and 
creating new posts to reward them more substantially, or making 
a better application of the actual means at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, instead of abusing those means to reward party adherents. 

The book is written with clearness and closeness, much know- 
ledge of many of the subjects treated of, and with a good deal of 
thought bestowed upon all, though a just conclusion is not always 
reached, either from some deficiency in perceptive logic or the preju- 
dices arising from a foregone conclusion. The fault of the work 
is less literary than of temperament. <A dissatisfaction arising from 
disappointment is too obvious throughout. The fundamental po- 
sitions may be just, but the discussion is carried on with an 
attacking temper, and questions appear to be mooted less for their 
general importance than for their connexion with grievances of the 
author. At the same time, existing defects are clearly perceived 
and sharply exposed. These remarks on a royal chairman may 
not be altogether gracious just now, but we dare say they are true 
enough. 


“ That the Prince, who took so strong an interest in it, [the Exposition,] | 


and who saw so clearly and so far beyond the horizon which limited the 
view of those by whom he was surrounded, should become its chief, was quite 
natural. There are, however, circumstances in the state of society in this 
country, and in the constitution of human nature itself, which render it al- 
most impossible to have unfettered discussion when a person of that exalted 
rank takes the chair at the meetings of a committee. 

* These objections are entirely unconnected with the individual person : 
and if any amount of good feeling and skill in such a chairman could remove 
the difficulty, we have fortunately had amongst us several princes who might 
easily have my pee it: but the forms of society forbid in the presence 
of princes that full and free discussion by which alone the united knowledge 
of a committee can be brought into play. Debates must take place and divi- 
sions occur; otherwise some individual may take upon himself to assume 
what either is or appears to him to be the sense of the meeting: this is 
much more frequently simply the expression of Ais own views. Thus, per- 
haps, he prevents the statement of his opinion by some timid man, which is 
possibly worth more than that of all the rest of the committee. 

“ Again: in committees presided over by persons of this elevated rank, it 
is not an uncommon occurrence for some member, anxious for the success of 
his own views, privately to hint in conversation with other members, that 
these are the wishes of their president. 

“To these objections, which are generally true, there is, however, one 
exception. When the chairman is eminently conversant with the subject, 
while at the same time the minds of the committee are like a sheet of blank 
paper, the best course that can then be pursued is to allow the chairman to 
interpret the sense of the committee.” 

_ When Mr. Babbage leaves behind what may be ealled his hob- 
bies, and gives himself fair play in some general satire, he is pun- 
gent and almost sparkling. There is truth and effect in this de- 
scription of the difficulties Prince Albert and the Exhibition had 
to encounter from interested sluggishness and fashionable appre- 
hensions. 

“The Ministers could not of course commit themselves by publicly avow- 
ing their disapprobation of an undertaking commenced under such high 
auspices. It might, however, readily have been foreseen, that they would be 
averse to such a scheme, because whilst it was sure to give them a great 
deal of trouble, it would afford them no compensation in the shape of patron- 
age. 

“Those, however, who usually reflect and _ retail the opinions of the Go- 
vernment, were by no means silent: at first it was said to be Utopian, then 
ridiculous, then, in the slang of official life, it was ‘ poohpoohed’; at a 
later period, when great public meetings had been held, and when public 
dinners began to give it an English character, the best speech which has yet 
been made on the subject, containing the far-sighted views of a statesman, 
was ridiculed as full of German notions, by coxcombs whose intellect was as 
defective as their foresight, and whose selfishness was more remarkable than 
either. 

** Another class of persons, the Belgravians, though actuated by the same 
motives, were induced to join in the outery for other reasons. AS soon as it 
became known that the locality of the building would be the Southern side 
of Hyde Park, they represented that the Park would be destroyed and be- 
come utterly useless, As if a building covering twenty acres out of above 
three hundred and twenty could prevent the people from enjoying air and 
exercise on the remaining three hundred. 3 

_ “ Again, it was asserted, that by cutting down a few trees within the 
limits assigned to the building, the Park would be desolated, the shady walks 
destroyed ; whilst all the while there was a goodly stock of timber, old and 
young, abounding in the other three hundred acres. Before this absurd de- 
lusion could be removed from the public mind, all the plans were made spe- 
cially to conform themselves to the enclosure of these miserable trees. It 
was not discovered until after the Crystal Palace was completed, that several 
of them were on the verge of extinction, and that all would probably perish 
by exposure under such unusual conditions. Some of the most decrepit and 
most inconveniently situated trees have now been cut down. 

“* The Belgravians found out other causes of complaint. They could not 
tolerate the mass of plebeians of all nations who would traverse their sacred 

uare, and they threatened to spoil the London season by going out of town. 
When it was suggested to them, that in these days of agricultural distress, 
if they left town they might console themselves by letting their houses at a 
high price, they refused to be consoled. . 

“The Belgravians next consulted their ‘medicinemen’; who, seeing that 
they wanted to be frightened, suggested to them that some foreigners were 
dirty—that dirt in some cases causes disease. The Belgravian mind imme- 


Giately made the inference that the foreigners would bring with them the 


— 








plague ; then they dwelt on sanitary measures, and on the danger to the pub- 
ic, until they themselves became nearly insane. 

“Tt was then suggested that the foreigners might become assassins by 
night, or take military possession of London by day. Their tradesmen, too 
who hated the scheme, and knew the humour of their customers, assu 
them that trade would be entirely ruined; whilst at the same time, it was 
whispered that many of them had sent large orders to France for goods to be 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and afterwards to be sold to their capricious 
customers, either as French, or as English surpassing French, just as the 
whim of the moment might cause a demand for the one or the other.” 

Upon his own immediate ground when among machinery, Mr. 
Babbage is stronger still. This sketch of a desirable machine-power 
is from the a on Prizes; in which the Committee are cen- 
sured for withdrawing their offers, and various hints are thrown 
out as to what subjects it might be desirable to offer prizes for. 

‘*One of the inventions most important to a class of highly skilled work- 
men (engineers) would be a small motive power, ranging perhaps from the 
force of half a man to that of two horses, which might commence as well as 
cease its action at a moment's notice, require no expense of time for its ma- 
nagement, and be of moderate price both in original cost and in daily ex- 
pense. A small steam-engine does not fultil these conditions. In a town 
where water is supplied at high pressure, a cylinder and a portion of appa- 
ratus similar to that of a high-pressure engine would fully answer the con- 
ditions, if the water could be supplied at a moderate price. Such a source of 
ower would in many cases be invaluable to men just rising from the class of 
journeyman to that of master. It might also be of great use to many small 
masters in various trades. If. the cost per day were even somewhat greater 
than that of steam for an equal extent of power, it would yet be on the 
whole much cheaper, because it would never consume power without doing 
work. It might te applied to small planing and drilling machines, to lathes, 
to grindstones, grinding-mills, mangling, and to a great varicty of other pur- 
Oses. 

“In all large workshops, a separate tool, or rather machine, is used for each 
process, and this contributes to the economy of the produce. But many 
masters in a small way are unable to afford such an expense, not having suffi- 
cient work for the full employment of any one machine. 

“Of this class are many jobbing masters who live by repairing machines. 
Such also are that class of masters who make models of the inventions of 
others and carry out for them their mechanical speculations, To these two 
classes that of amateur engineers may be added.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Memoir of Edward Copleston, D.D., Bishop of Pat with Selec- 
tions from his Diary and Correspondence, &c. By William James 
Copleston, M.A., Rector of Cromhall, Gloucestershire. 

The Italian Volunteers and Lombard Rifle Brigade ; being an Authen- 
tic Narrative of the Organization, Adventures, and final Disbanding 
of these Corps, in 1848-49. By Emilio Dandolo, Translated from 
the edition published at Turin in 1849, &c. 

The Young Doctor; a Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Granard’s 

Nieces,’’ &c. In three volumes. 
[There is not much of the likelihoods of life in one part of this story, or of 
novelty in the other part. The young doctor is the deformed son of a re 
who, crushed into seeming stupidity by the harshness of his father and the 
ill-concealed dislike of his mother, runs away from home in boyhood, and 
after a series of adventures is taken by the hand by a benevolent old doctor, 
who makes the hero a young doctor. Sidney Beckford, or rather Lord Ra- 
venshill, when discovered, is rising to eminence and has fallen in love ; and 

a parting is produced by mistakes about a ring, a name, and a confusion of 

identities. 

There is no freshness in the scenes or persons,—nothing, that is to oT: 
which is evidently drawn from contemporary life. The defects place The 
Young Doctor in the class of circulating library novels; but itis a very 
good book of its class,—the story well managed, the scenes effective, the 
whole well-written, and very readable, though occasionally diffuse.] 

Poems. By Charles H. Hitchings, of the Middle Temple. 

[This volume of songs and occasional poems, with a few tales, exhibits con- 
siderable merit, but rather of a rhetorical than a poetical kind. The images 
are elegant and appropriate, the verse well-sounding and with a degree of 
force, and the subjects though common in their class derive an effect of no- 
velty from their manner of treatment. But Mr. Hitchings wants that large 
and essential character which constitutes poetry. His subjects, ideas, and 
style, are conventional, though of a high kind. Some of the pieces are re- 
moved from the style of what is understood by the term “ Annual verses,” 
but these are close imitations of Tennyson. ] 

The British Metropolis in 1851. A Classified Guide to London; so 
arranged as to show, in separate chapters, every object in London in- 
teresting to special tastes and occupations. . 

[A good and novel design well executed. The sights and attractions of Lon- 

don are classified under different heads. The older churches best worthy of 

a stranger's attention, for example, are grouped together; so are “ build- 

ings,” which have some architectural feature; the London streets most re- 

markable in any way; eminent engineering and other industrial establish- 
ments. There are also classifications addressed to a special pursuit—as Sun- 
day services in London, and the galleries of London; though access to many 

of these, as well as to most private establishments, will be diflicult or im- 

possible to a stranger without good introductions. The novelty of plan 

necessarily involves original writing,—that is, mere transcript with co- 
lourable changes will not suffice; and this writing is briefly and aptly done. 

The book is illustrated by two complete maps of London and its environs, 

as well as by district maps for special objects ; the last in a mode we do not 

greatly admire. The use of a peculiarly printed map is as easily learned as 
that of a common map; but we know the use of the one, we have to acquire 
that of the other.] 

Limbird’s Handbook Guide to London ; or What to Observe and Re- 
member, &c. Embellished with Views of Public Buildings, a Map, 
and an Engraving of the Great Exhibition Building. 

[A compendious pocket guide to the remarkable objects in London and the 

rincipal places in its vicinity. The stranger is first taken Eastward from 

Siesta Cross through the Strand as far as the London Hospital, and then 

back again along the Holborn line, diverging right and left to any remark 

able object ; and a similar plan is followed as regards the West, North, anc 

South, till Town is exhausted.] 

How to See the Exhibition. n four visits. By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
Visit the First. 

Points out where to begin, how to go on, and what to look at as = 
t would have been improved by a diagram map, to enable the reader who 

has never visited the Glass Palace more readily to follow the directions. ] S 

Guide du Catalogue Officiel. Synopsis, ou Révue Sommaire des Produits 
de I’ Industrie de I’ Exposition Universelle de 1851. Par Robert Hunt. 
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The Infinite Republic ; a Spiritual Revolution. By William North. 
ap brochure is dedicated “To Thomas Doherty, artist, and Republican.” 
ts author seems to think ita revelation: it is in reality a species of rhap 


sody on the author’s studies and opinions, the system of nature, the “errors” 
of philosophy, set to rights by Mr. North, the evils of society as it is, the 
condition in which it ought to be, and the discovery of a key which unlocks 
everything seen or unseen. ‘The manner is dogmatic, for the sake of bre- 
vity ; the notions belong to that school of perfectionists which flourished 
about the time of the first French Revolution and for some years afterwards; 
the style is pitched in a lofty key.] 

The Doctrine of the Trinity a Doctrine not of Divine Origin ; and the 
Duty of Christian men in relation thereto. By George Stuart Haw- 
thorne, M.D., Liverpool. 

{An attempt to prove that the doctrine of the Trinity was unknown to the 
very early churches, and that the texts of Scripture by which it is commonly 
supported are interpolations. These are curious and knotty questions, re- 
quiring deep scholarship and a wide range of original reading, which Dr. 
Hawthorne does not seem to possess. 
much of his argument, as regards the interpolation of the New Testament, 
is what may be called general, dependent upon his own interpretation of 
the text. The style is diffuse.] 

On Marine Engine Construction and Classification. 
ton, Chief Engineer H. M. Dockyard, Devonport. 

[The object of Mr. Atherton is to advocate a uniform system of classification 
as regards the construction and power of steamers, especially in reference to 
steam fleets, whether mercantile or military. By this means, the author con- 
siders that various advantages will follow: mén engaged in one vessel will 
be capable of at once officiating in all; the parts of the machinery, being 
uniform, can be readily supplied in case of damage; besides many other 
benefits, which he describes in his publication.] 

The Little Foli’s Laughing Library. No.1. The Exhibition. 
W. N. Bayley, Author of the “New Tale of a Tub,” &e. 

[A rather over-done jeu d’esprit in verse, in the form of a family dialogue 
between a papa and his son, with an occasional word from mamma. Young 
hopeful asks and describes, his father answers and reflects, the author occa- 
sionally appearing to carry on the narrative.] 

Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human Mind. By the 
Reverend James Carlile, D.D., of Dublin and Parsonstown, Ireland. 

[A manual of metaphysics, closely and ably compiled, chiefly from the works 
of Dugald Stewart and Hamilton: The matter, though not professing to be 
original, has been mastered by the author, and the form is his own.] 

Familiar Letters on Chemistry, in its relation to Physiology, Dietetics, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. y Justus von Lie- 
big. Third edition, revised and much enlarged. 

PAMPHLFTs. 

Cases of Conscience ; or Lessons in Morals, for the Use of the Laity. 
Extracted from the Moral Theology of the Romish Clergy. By Pas- 
cal the Younger. 

Lecture on Church Music, more particularly the Choral Service of the 
Church of England as applied to Parochial Worship. By William 
Spark. 

First Class Book: of Astronomy ; illustrative of the following Astrono- 
mical Apparatus—Planetarium, Tellunarium, Tellurium. 

Examination of the Landlords’ and Tenants’ Case, &c. By one of Sir 
James Graham’s Shopkeepers. 


FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION: EXHIBITION OF OLD PICTURES. 
Tue Directors of the British Institution may congratulate themselves, 
after an indifferent muster of living pretensions, on having here really 
done something “for promoting the fine arts in the United Kingdom.” 
The present collection of works by the old masters and painters recently 
deceased is beyond comparison the best we have seen on these walls, 
throwing completely into shade those of late years. The possessors of 
pictures seem to have come forward with a genuine desire to display the 
riches of art in this country ; and the result is a collection of masterpieces 
in all kinds. The inferior examples of good schools are very few, and 
even the bad schools appear to comparative advantage. 

No. 1 alone would suffice to confer celebrity on the exhibition. This 
is the famous “ Adoration of the Magi” by John de Mabuse, in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Carlisle,—an utter prodigy of finish, completeness, 
and preservation, among all the prodigies of medizyal art. In the figures 
with which the canvass is crowded, although often chargeable with a cer- 
tain distortion of feature and poorness of type, there is abundance of 
varied and elaborate expression: the Virgin is most pure and lovely. 
The picture, as a whole, commands a measure of wondering admiration, 
which it requires some effort to raise from the stage of sheer astonish- 
ment. 

Another singularity of excellence in this collection is the presence of 
as many as three Leonardos; among them (No. 41) that unspeakable 
glory of the divinest of intellects and painters, the “ Vierge aux Ro- 
chers,” of which the Louvre contains a duplicate. The picture ap- 
peals to the spectator with multiform beauty too deep and subtile for 
close analysis here, but which may be summed up as its life,—a breathing 
fadeless life, most holy, yet too tender, so to speak, too tremblingly sensi- 
tive, to be other than human; and its solemnity, intense well nigh to 
dreadfulness, It is a relief to be dispensed, by the fame of the work, from 
description ; for indeed, « 


By Charles Ather- 


By F. 





“ What heart 

Have I to play my puppets, bear my part, 

Before these worthies?” 
In the exquisite “ Virgin and Child” (2) there is a painfulness in the 
blessed mother’s face, as though of the shadow of foreknowledge. The 
“ St. John” (29), at the risk of being held heretical by those who share 
but can scarcely exceed our devotion to Leonardo, we will not profess to 
admire greatly. If not rather the work of a pupil or contemporary, this 
must be a production of Da Vinci's less mature power. But it is not the 
formal look, so much as what appears to us the general want of greatness, 
to which we demur in this. The sun-glow circled in clouds, towards 
which the raised arm of the Baptist points, is, however, finely allusive. 

Preeaccini’s “ Holy Family” (3) is one of the thoroughly debased 

works of the “pestilent Renaissance.” Standing alone, the Christ would 
at once be supposed a Cupid; so low a depth of degradation can art yet 
called religious sink to. The grand style and colour of Del Sarto’s “ Vir- 
gin and Child, with St. John” (5), are a relief after Procaccini. The 


oly Family by Annibal Caracci, known as “‘ Le Raboteur” (7), is a pic- 
ture of much sweetness and simplicity, over-refined in parts, and remind- 
ing us in its general disposition of some recent works. 


The same mas- 


Ilis chief authority is Mosheim; but | 


| ter’s renowned “ Three Maries” (17) is also here—than which the Bo- 
| lognese school boasts perhaps nothing better; and his landscape composi- 
| tion of “* The Flight into Egypt” (42)—very black in shadow—where 

flowers are represented springing up in the path of the fugitives. By 
| Agostino Caracci is another landscape, “ The Baptism of Our Saviour” 
(38). 

Among so many specimens of noble or at least scientific execution, the 
weak characterless frigidity of Domenichino strikes as singularly wretched. 
| The working of “ The Magdalen” (37) seems really to have no method 

in it other than the drawing of a brush along a canvass; nor is there 
much more in that of the “ Italian Lady” (85), though here it may be 
partly overlooked in favour of the extraordinary beauty of the model. 
The “St. John” (11) is one of Domenichino’s best known paintings. 
Near this are a charming “ Virgin and Child” (12) by Perugino, and a 
fine Rubens, of great size, “ Juno transferring the Eyes of Argus to 
the Peacock’s Tail” (15). The only Guido is “ A Saint” (45)—the head 
of an elderly man in devotional action. 

Amazing truth, simplicity, and delicacy of expression, amazing mas- 
| tery in all technical excellence, unite in Gian Bellini’s “ Cireumcision” 
| (46): for glowing pomp of colour, combined with the sharpest exactitude 

of contour, it isa very marvel. Of a subject distasteful almost to repul- 
| siveness the brave old Venetian has made a picture most truly delightful ; 
| so exquisitely natural and infantine is the Christ; so exquisitely graceful, 
modest, and womanly, the Virgin Mother;* so manly and direct the 
man’s soul that we read in his work. Moderner idealisms, and inevitably 
Murillo idealisms, pale beside this; whence the “ Madonna” (47) that 
hangs above it appears to us to occupy an unfortunate position. <A “St. 
Veronica” (62), most undivine, and squalid rather than haggard or pain- 
ful; “ Angels strewing flowers” (93) —one of those displays of infants 
tumbling, turning, and winding about amid clouds, which it was reserved 
for the later ages of the world to adopt as a subject for a picture—well 
painted, however, and claiming admiration from the devotees of the 
style; and a “ Virgin and Child” (97), with more than his usual intensity 
of lofty expression—are the remaining examples of the Spanish master. 

Probably (though the picture is hung too high to allow of certainty) 

much of the shaded-off vanishing aspect of Fra Bartolommeo’s “ Virgin 
and Child with Saints’’ (93) is due to the restorer; but clearly not all: 
nor is it less evident that there must have been an excess of this manner 
from the first. In the arrangement and action also there is a wavy soft- 
ness, which, united to the vague execution, becomes cloying; and sug- 
gests, yet distant and dim in its vileness, the debasement of the Angelica 
Kauffman and Bartolozzi epoch. For the rest, the feeling of the picture 
would be fervid and deep, and its beauty impressive, but for its overdone 
immaterialism. The “St. Cecilia’ (103) of Correggio is yet more ill- 
understood in ideal. 






The Saint's expression as she displays her book to 
infant angels, is sly, prurient, and dissolved in an enervating bliss any- 
thing but saintly. “The Muleteers’’ (94) by the same master derives 
its interest from having been, as we are told, “ painted for a sign to 
defray his expenses at an inn.” 

* We think we trace a considerable resemblance between this face and that in Mr. 
Millais’s picture at the Academy Exhibition, ‘* The Return of the Dove to the Ark,” 
which Mr. Ruskin terms ‘a type far inferior to that of average humanity.” Of 
course, the latter is an exact copy from living nature, and the likeness, therefore, 
merely accidental; and we note it only in the belief that all must think Bellini’s head 
very lovely and engaging, if not strictly beautiful. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
[PIFTH NOTICE. ] 

There is a mixed result of improvement and its opposite in Mr. Egg’s 
picture, “ Pepys’s Introduction to Nell Gwynne” (429). The good 
qualities, however, are certainly not more clearly pronounced than in the 
“ Peter the Great and Catharine” of last year; while any perceptible 
advance in strength of colour is more than counterbalanced by an inkiness 
in the shadows. Some of the figures display good character, and the ar- 
rangement is natural; but the general consciousness of the chief action 
among the subordinate figures tends to impair its refinement. 

Mr. Frith’s “ Ilogarth brought before the Governor of Calais as a 
Spy ”’ (204) offers nothing remarkable beyond his usual cleverness in its 
usual amount and expressed in his usual style. His admirers will think 
it a very excellent work, on account of the variety of its personations: we 
hold it to be a very meretricious one, by reason of their hacknied conven- 
tionality. The group of the Governor and his Secretary is of Mr. Frith’s 
best quality : the figure of Hogarth suggests no more than a kind of John 

sull Scapin, confident of wriggling himself out of the hands of justice. 
“The Gleaner” (502), being simply unmeaning, and ordinary in execu- 
tion, needs scanty criticism. 

We have seen more exquisite things from the hand of Mr. Kennedy 
than “ Theodore and Honoria”’ (589); yet this too glows in his luscious 
colour, and in that peculiar delightfulness with which he takes the eyes 
and senses captive. The true defect of the picture consists in its having 
too much subject for the artist: Mr. Kennedy has no special vocation to- 
wards painting the supernatural or dramatic. He should have gone to 
Boccaccio for something else—for Boccaccio himself; for the ladies, with 
their laughter, and flowers, and music, and the brooding heat, and the 
Southern delicious glory of repose. Let him do this, and a new Decame- 
von will appeal to us through another form of art. 

We must not omit to mention Mr. Hart’s Holywell Street “ Benvenuto 
Cellini” (20); or Mr. Cope’s large painting, “ The Sisters’ (161),— 
although, having previously spoken of his greater work, and not entirely 
admiring this, we may be excused from further entering into its merits. 

Mr. Frost figures (or lay-figures) among the painters of mythological 
subjects, as a matter of course. “ Hylas” (560) is one of his worst pro- 
ductions ; but there is a point in his “* Wood Nymphs” (407)—the back 
of a nymph—giving some hint of Ettylike feeling for form and colour. 
Mr. Brocky is far more successful as a painter of flesh; but the coarse- 
ness of his forms and the total absence of sentiment are unendurable. 
Mr. Chalon’s raw-beef-coloured “ Seasons” (102), Mr. Tenniel’s “‘ Sketch 
for a large picture in progress, representing allegorically the Great Indus- 
trial Meeting of all Nations, A.p. 1851” (383)—an inappropriate medi- 
wvalism—and Mr. Uwins’s “ Ulysses, anxious to return to his faithful 
wife Penelope, is unwillingly detained in the island of Calypso”’ (35)— 
where the Ithacan hero shows the perception of his “ divided duty” by 
dividing himself altogether from the composition—are to be noticed in 
this section. The “ Bacchanal, an early study” (107), by Mr. Dyce, is 
a dusky piece of Titianesque execution. Independently of this, whose 
whole purpose is style, the best work of mythologie character is Mr. 
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Thomas’s “‘ Hope cherishing the Drooping” (737)—an excellently designe] 
figure, showing advance in agreeable tone of colour. 

Mr. Mulready’s exquisitely simple, natural, and perfect “ Music Les- 
son” (168), painted in 1809, stands beyond the chance of emulation at the 
head of the domestic pictures. Next this is a “ finished sketch” by Mr. 
Herbert, “ Children of the Painter” (33), of very charming naiveté, and 
worked with mastery and grace. Mr. Faed’s paintings display quiet 
truth, with educated practice in colour and light and shade tinctured with 
the mannerism of the Scotch school. The three small pictures by Mr. 
Webster (106, 108, 173) possess, according to their opportunities, the 
artist’s popular characteristics. Mr. Goodall’s “ May-pole ” frippery 
(552) and the feeble catchpennies of Messrs. Brooks, Phillip, and Rank- 
ley, deserve, in varying degree, the smallest share of attention consistent 
with a due amount of healthy impatience. Mr. Maguire's strangely- 
selected “ Dressing for the Ball * (91), and the familiar but truthful little 
sketches, No. 359 by Mr. Colby, No. 467 by Mr. Hicks, and Nos. 358- 
360 by Mr. Nicol, should not be overlooked. 

The portraits are possibly a shade less numerous than last year, and 
are of fair average excellence, though numbering but few striking works. 
Among the long-established reputations, perhaps Sir J. Watson Gordon 
takes the lead. For elevation of treatment in both character and colour 
he is certainly foremost; but the latter is considerably injured by an 
opaque haziness, as in the portraits of “ Sir W. G. Craig” (15) and “ The 
Duke of Argyll” (61). That of “ Sir John Pakenham” (76) is painted 
with serious feeling; and in the portrait of “ Professor Wilson” (50) 
there is an appropriately bold freedom, bordering on the dexterous man- 
ner of Mr. Knight. The best works of this artist are the portraits of | 
“ Samuel Bignold, Esq., Mayor of the city of Norwich in 1833 and | 
1838” (195),—acute and official-looking; of “J. H. Robinson, Eszq., 
Line-Engraver in Ordinary to her Majesty” (198); and of “ The Reve- 
rend Dr. Nicholson, Rector of St. Albans” (522). Mr. Grant’s prettiest 
is “ Mrs. Livesay” (190); but this painter ought really to reform his 
poor and slovenly execution. Next to this may be placed “ Miss Malli” 
(Ralli?) (70). ‘* Mrs. Philip Miles” has not been flattered in the matter 
of delicacy in No. 69. Mr. Pickersgill’s chief contribution is the ‘“ Por- 
trait of the Poet Wordsworth” (184)—a goatlike personage in a red vel- | 
vet waistcoat, pretending to grow sentimental over a cluster of foxglove. 
Mr. Patten’s “ Portrait of John Potter, Esq., Mayor of Manchester” 
(203), is a sensible performance. From Mr. Maclise we have “ Mr. | 
Macready in the character of Werner” (644), of which we before had 
occasion to speak—whose deficiency of colour becomes very apparent 
here; and “Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton ”’ (238)—an epitome of attitudi- 
nizing foppery, which we hope the gifted Baronet contemplates with dis- 
relish whether he admits or denies the resemblance. The “ Portrait of a 
Young Lady” (177), by Mr. Cope, is meagrely treated; but No, 593—an 
infant—is very faithful to nature, and painted richly, with a freedom 
from that artificial tone of colour which the artist is addicted to. No. 
566, ‘“* The Honourable Mrs, R. C. Boyle,” by Mr. Boxall, is extremely 
pretty and delicate—a sketch (for it is litthe more) Wilkiclike in style: 
the “ John Gibson, R.A.” (180) is also a dashing and spirited likeness. | 

Some of the finest portraits in the exhibition are by Mr. Sant; who has 
not been handsomely dealt with by the hanging committee. They are 
probably without exception the best in colour, well modelled, and agree- 
ably and naturally arranged. We may call attention specially to Nos. 
§1 and 142; observing, too, that these and the rest are pleasing in sub- 
ject, in addition to their other good qualities. Another excellent por- | 
trait, admirably characteristic, is that of “The late John C. Calhoun,” 
(415,) by Mr. G. P. A. Healy—whether himself an American we know 
not. The form seems to dilate in the pride of intellectual power. The | 
fault of the work is its too dusky and generalized colour, exaggerated to | 
conventionality in the background. In Mr. Mottez’s portraits, again, | 
the colour is cold and dead to an absurd degree, almost neutralizing the | 
effect of fine design and modelling and dignified arrangement —witness 
“Mrs. James Hertz” (86) and “The Duchess D’Aumale and Prince de 
Condé” (146). In the “Portrait of a Lady” (598) this defect is much 
less prominent. 

A good solid portrait, seriously treated, and painted with a simplicity 
that does not detract from effect, is No. 668, by Mr. Dickinson—-** Lord 
Gough.” Mr. E. Williams's of “ Moritz Retzsch” (181)—also a sound 
work of art—exhibits the inventive German designer as a sort of Beet- 
hoven-Voltaire, a bardic Mephistopheles—in aspect, that is to say. 
The life-sized “Portrait of Dr. Wardlaw” (54), by Mr. Macnee, may 
fairly vie with the works of Sir Watson Gordon; to whose style it bears 
some affinity. Of the other portraits, that of herself by Mrs. Richards 
(166); Mr. Harris’s of “A Young Lady” (774), painted with a nice 
feeling for beauty and softness of handling; Mr. Lucy's of “ Mrs. Wil- 
liam Henderson” (378), pleasant snd simple in expression; Mr. Manley’s 
of “A Lady and Child” (730), very brilliant and correct in colour— 
altogether a picture in which completeness up to a certain point has been 
successfully striven after; and Mr. Desange’s of “ The Duchess of Man- 
chester” (119), should be noted. There is to the majority of persons an | 
attractiveness in the manner of the last-named artist, combined (as we 
infer in most cases) with a knack at prettifying, which can scarcely fail 
to insure him very extensive practice. 

With another week our review of the Academy will probably close,— 
unless, indeed, the landscape beauties of the Exhibition should detain us 
to greater length ; for the sculpture-cellar and architecture-cupboard are | 
nearly at a discount. 

MR. NASH'S DRAWINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

The Queen has given a proof of her good taste in selecting Mr. Nash as 
designer of the interior effects of the Great Exhibition. No artist of the | 
day, perhaps, is equally capable of combining a strict and almost literal | 
local resemblance with elegance and variety in the arrangement of his | 
groups and sparkling freedom and spirit in colour,—a point, in this cese 
especially, scarcely less important than the design itself. 

_ Messrs. Dickinson, of Bond Strset, have received the Queen's permis- 
sion to publish Mr. Nash’s drawings; the artist himself being engaged to 
execute them on stone. The size of the plates, which will be rendered 
in printing in colour and colouring by hand, is about 30 by 21 inches. 
The first presents a general view from the South-east end, near the tran- 
sept, where the ceremony of the opening is introduced; and the same in- 
cident is continued in the scene taken from the East end of the nave. 
These are followed by views of the transept and of the English depart- 
ment. The fidelity of representation is very striking. Object by object, 




















all the great features of the Exhibition can be distinctly traced down the 
line; and the lightness, brilliancy, and crispness of the colouring, are in 
excellent agreement with the actual effects of the building; which could 
not, indeed, have received more truthful or artistic record. The first 
plate is announced for immediate publication. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING MAY 31. 
[From the Official Return.] 























Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1841-50, of 1851. 
Zymotic Diseases....... eccccccccces pevccsecccccccccccs socscscee 1,850 sooo 207 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat.. 464 eoee 53 
Daan WAGE ooccccccceccconescessascccenencesencenceesos v2 esse «197 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,090 eooe «6G 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........0000eeeeeeeee - 252 sees 37 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 973 eeee 161 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 550 evee 57 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.........0ccceeeceecseeeee 90 eoce 17 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &.........00000. SS eee 6 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c a4 eeve 6 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. ........++ 8 eeee ee 
Malformations, ......sceceseeeeeeeee 27 eese 2 
Premature Birth 201 eose 21 
Atrophy.. 152 sees 21 
BO woes 169 eee 37 
Sudden 101 eee 3 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance.......... 265 eos 27 
Total (including unspecified causes) .........+++. §,635 961 
KIRTHS. 


On the 30th January, at the Red River, Rupert’s Land, the Lady of the Rev. 
John Chapman, of the Middle Church, of a daughter. 

On the 18th May, at Elden House, London, Canada West, the Wife of George 
Shuldham Peard, Esq.; Twentieth Regiment, of a son. 

On the 5th June, at Arrowe Park, Cheshire, the Lady of John R, Shaw, Esq., of 
a son. 

On the 6th, at East Cosham House, the Lady of Captain Charles Burrill, late 
Thirty-fourth Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Hartley Maudit Rectory, near Alton, Hants, the Wife of the Rev. 
John Taylor Plummer, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 7th, Lady Adela Goff, of a son and heir. 

On the 7th, in Curzon Street, the Lady Guernsey, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Ressall Hall, Fleetwood, the Wife of the Rev. George Y. Osborne, 
Incumbent of Fleetwood, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, the Wife of the Rev. Frederick Ford, Rector of St. Peter’s, Chester, 
of a daughter. 

On the 9th, the Wife of C. G. H. St. Pattrick, Esq., Worcester, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Writtle, Essex, the Lady of J. A. Hardcastle, Esq., M.P., of a 
daughter. 

On the 11th, at Grace Dieu Manor, Leicestershire, the Lady of Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esq., of a son. 
@ On the 12th, at Eaton Square, the Wife of Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.N., 


| of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 4th June, at Craigie House, Ayrshire, Lieutenant-Colonel Gore Browne, 
C.B., to Harriet Louisa Campbell, of Craigie. 

On the 5th, at Chidingfold Church, Surrey, Henry Yalden Knowles, Esq., of 
Heath Hall, Thursley, to Emma, only daughter of George Oliver, Esq., of Litch- 
mere, Sussex. 

On the 5th, at Bedworth Church, Warwickshire, Benjamin Lancaster, Esq., of 
Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, to Rosamira, daughter of the Rev. Henry Bellairs, 
Rector of Bedworth, 

On the 10th, at South Wraxhall, Wilts, James William Cottell, Lieutenant Twenty- 
sixth Regiment Bombay N.I., to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward 
W. Caultield, of South Wraxhall House. 

On the 10th, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Clapham, William James Dundas 
Cloete, Esq., second son of Henry Cloete, Esq., LL.D., Recorder of Natal, to Maria 
Albinia, youngest daughter of the late General the Hon. John Brodrick. 

On the 10th, at Aberford, the Rev. Richard Gregory Chalk, Rector of Wilden, 
Bedfordshire, to Julia, seventh daughter of the late Rev. James Landon, Vicar of 
Aberford, Yorkshire. 

On the 10th, at St. Giles’s Church, Reading, Charles Alexander Purvis, Esq., 
Madras Artillery, youngest son of Lieutenant-Colonel Purvis, of Darsham House, 


| Suffolk, to Jane Lauretta, second daughter of Captain Purvis, of Watlington House, 


Reading. 

On the 10th, at St. Mary’s, Tlampton, Matthew Arnold, Esq., eldest son of the 
late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, to Fanny Lucy, third daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Wightman. 

On the 12h, at Harbledown, Kent, William Cunninghame Bontine, Esq., of Ar- 
dock, eldest son of R. C. Cunninghame Graham, Esq., of Gartmore and Finlayston, 
to Anne Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles El- 
phinstone Fleeming. 

On the 12th, at St. George’s, Hanover Squ 
sister of Sir William Molesworth, Bart., M.1 
DEATHS, 

On or about the 19th October, in New Zealand, Mr. Charles J. Lewis, son of G. 
wis, Esq., M.D., late of Sudbury, Suffolk. He was on his return home from 


are, Richard Ford, Esq., to Mary, only 


| Waikouaiti, when he was overtaken by a vioient snow-storm, preceded by a :lense 


mist, in which he wandered from the mountain-track and perished, He has left a 
young widow. 

On the 29th May, at Catrine House, Ayrshire, Colonel Matthew Stewart, son of 
Dugald Stewart, Esq.; in his 66th year. 

On the 5th June, in Green’s Row, Chelsea, the Rev. John Farrer Robinson, M.A., 
Fellow and late Mathematical Lecturer of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

On the 6th, in Eaton Place, Lieutenant-General Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B., 
Colonel of the Sixth Regiment of Foot. 

On the 6th, in Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, Lieutenant-Colonel W. T. Baker, 
of the Madras Army; in his 65th year. 

On the 7th, in Edinburgh, Sir John Graham Dalyell, of Binns, Linlithgowshire, 
Baronet. 

On the 8th, at Leamington, Margaret Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Dal- 
rymple, Esq., M.P 

On the 9th, at the Wilderness, Hampton Wick, the Rev. Henry Shepherd, D.C.L., 
formerly Senior Chaplain of St. John’s Cathedral, Caleutta, 

On the 10th, at Herne Hill, Richard Hotham Pigeon, Esq., late Treasurer of 
Christ's Hospital ; in his 63d year. 

On the lith, the Rev. Peter Perring, of Modbury, late Rector of North Huish, 
Devon; in his 79th year. 

On the 11th, at Thorpe, Surrey, William Adams, Esq., LL.D., formerly Advocate 
in Doctors’ Commons; in his 80th year. 


Al r rv nas i al 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Orrick or Orpnance, June 12.--Royal Artillery—Second Capt. E. A. Williams to 
be Adjt. vice Burrows, promoted; Sccond Capt. H. W. Patton to be Adjt. vice Lau- 
rence, deceased. 




















’ ,AUDPTD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, June 0. 
PaRtTNeRsuirs Dissoitvep.—Hamilton and Co. Paternoster Row, booksellers ; as 
far as regards T. Hamilton—4lepworth and Royston, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, clothiers 
—Williamson and Coldbeck, Manchester, silk-finishers—Sleath and Co, Nottingham, 
box-makers —S. and G. Morris, Portsea, curriers—J. and H. Veevers, Preston, tea- 
dealers— Williams and Sowerby, Oxford Street, silk-mercers—Duncan and Co. Bread 
Street, warehousemen —Wathen and Phillips, Basinghall Street, attornies —Firth and 
Co. Dewsbury, machine-makers—Covington and Son, Limehouse, wharfingers— 
Flower and Hal, W reham, Dorsetshire—Smith and Grainger, Leeds, worsted- 
spinners—Southgate jun. and Aleock, Watling Street, trunk-makers—J. L. and W, 
L. Hancock, Welchpool, cabinet-makers—Smellie and Green, Oxford Street, sta- 
tioners——Thomp-on and Cunningham, Liverpool, plumbers—Taylor and James, 
Liverpool, com ni-sion-agents—Shepley and Co. Kettering, and Gabert and Co. Lon- 
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don—Ferinhough and Son, Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturers—The Leader News- 
Roeper Company, Crane Court; as far as regards R. Palmer, J. Clayton, ‘T. L. Hunt, 

- Fisher jun. R. Congreve, J. T. Marston, J. J. Metcalfe, T. Ballantyne, G. H. 
Lewes, and W. J. Linton—Dyson and Co. Nether Green, Leeds, leather-dressers— 
Payton and Co. Birmingham, factors. 

Bankrvurts.—WILu1AM Smirn, West Hill Grove, Wandsworth Road, timber- 
dealer, to surrender June 24, July 24: solicitor, Holcombe, Chancery Lane ; official 
assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street-—Samvet Rarcuirre, Aldham, miller, June 19, 
July 25: solicitors, Whishaw, Gray’s Inn; Robinson, Hadleigh; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—Hexry Marren, Lewes, draper, June 19, July 21: 
solicitors, Sole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—James Dummetow, Fenchurch Street, broker, June 23, July 19: solicitor, 
Lloyd, Milk Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Lexy Detenron 
Suiru, Little Knight Rider Street, calenderer, June 23, July 12: solicitor, Waller 
jun. Finsbury Circus; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Wu.i1am 
Grazirr, Bristol, grocer, June 24, July 22: solicitor, Bevan, Bristol; official 
assignee, Miller, Bristol—Jamrs Turner Hatt, Northwich, bookseller, June 19, July 
10: solicitors, Barker and Cheshire, Northwich ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool— 
Stepnen and Joun Hey, Colne, Lancashire, manufacturers, June 25, July 19: soli- 
citors, Cooper and Son, Manchester ; official assignee, Lee, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—June 28, Riches, Halesworth, maltster—July 8, Maude, Bolton-le- 
Moors, victualler—July 3, Lumley, Wigan, cotton-manufacturer—July 3, Pearsall, 
Anderton, Cheshire, boiler-maker—July 3, Clayton and Co. Preston, bankers— 
July 3, Smith, Westbromwich, iron-founder. 

Crertiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—June 28, Horwell, Lower Marsh, cheesemonger—July 3, Pennycad, Wool- 
wich, grocer—July 2, Walkden, Horkstow, Lincolnshire, spinner—July 2, Wil- 
liams, Weaverham, Cheshire, innkeeper-—July 1, Parkinson, Blackburn, cotton- 
manufacturer—July 1, Sayce, Heywood, grocer—July 11, Preston, Derby, laceman, 

DecLaRATIoNs OF DivipeNps.— Hall, Tynemouth, timber-merchant; first div. of 
Gs. on the separate estate, June 14, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—Edwards, Stamford Street, corn-merchant; second div. of 1jd. Thurs- 
day next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Slater, Pres- 
ton, Rutlandshire, cabinet-maker; second div. of 4]d. Thursday next, and three 
subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Dalby, Hythe, builder; first div. 
of 4d, Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— 
Wright, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, timber-merchant; second div. of 2\d. ‘Thursday 
next, and three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street—Clare, Mount 
Street, Grosvenor Square, house-decorator; first div. of 1s. 11d. Thursday next, and 
three subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman Street— Warden, Preston, tallow- 
chandler ; first div. of 1s. June 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester— 
Chell, Manchester, oilman; first div. of 4s. June 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; 
Pott, Manchester—M‘Intyre, Manchester, chemist; first div. of 1jd. June 17, or any 
subsequent Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester—MacMillan and Wilson, Preston, drapers; 
first div. of 2s. 103d. June 17, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

Scorcu SrqvestRations.—Galloway, Glasgow, merchant, June 18, July 8—J. and 
T. Maclean, Dundee, cabinet-makers, June 16, July 7—Stewart, Inverness, silk- 
mercer, June 16, July 7—Glass, Newburgh, Fifeshire, baker, June 19, July 10. 








Friday, June 13. 

Partsersuirs Disso.vEp.— Hughes and Gregory, Gough Square, printers—Roberts 
and Milton, Derby, makers of safflower extract— Forster and Filson, Bradford, wool- 
staplers—Forster and Dixon, Sunderland, chemists—Priestlay and Co. Thorne, 
iron-founders—W. and S, Standen, Battle Bridge—The Arley Mining Company—Sto- 
wells and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—T. and A. Henderson, Hali- 
fax, drapers—Griffin and Edeveain, Belle Isle, oil-merchants—Heibronn and Co, 
Great St. Helen’s, drysalters—H. and W. Kershaw, Mottram-en-Longendale, Che- 
shire, woollen-manufacturers—Popplewell and Walls, Lime Street, commission-mer- 
chants—Groves and Mitchell, Great Marlborough Street, organ-builders—Hill and 
Co. Manchester, coal-dealers ; as far as regards J. F. Naylor—Garlick and Clarkson, 
Knottingley, Yorkshire, ship-carpenters— W. and E. R. Dunn, Osborn Place, White- 
chapel, comb-manufacturers—S. and J. Maynard, Queen’s Road West, Chelsea, 
butchers—Parkinson and Co. Hull, ship-builders—J. and W. D. Sutton, Buxton, 
Derbyshire, printers—Field and Jardine, Clerkenwell, chemists—Dawson and Smith, 
Todmorden, boiler-makers—Forrester and Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturers of 
china ; as far as regards G. Copestake—Le Capelain and Co. Chancery Lane, patent- 

nts—Benetfink and Jones, Cheapside, furnishing-ironmongers—Macbrayne and 
Stirling, Glasgow, letter-founders. 

Bankrvpts.—Samvet Rat irr, Fn not Rarcrirre, as before advertised,) Ald- 
ham, Suffolk, miller, to surrender June 19, July 25: solicitors, Whishaws, Gray’s 
Inn Square; Robinson, Hadleigh; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street — 
Cartes Moopy, Goswell Road, butcher, June 19, July 25: solicitors, Smith and Co. 
Basinghall Street; official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Joun Marren Woop, 
Barbican, victualler, June 25, July 25: solicitors, Hine and Robinson, Charterhouse 

uare; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Joun Watrers, Great Rider 
Street, victualler, June 25, July 25: solicitors, Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk Lane, 
Cannon Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun Micprum, Oakley 
Terrace, Chelsea, builder, June 21, July 24: solicitor, Turnley, Cornhill; official as 
signee; Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun Latruam, Howland Street, Fitzroy 
Square, pianoforte-manufacturer, June 21, Aug. 2: solicitor, Paxon, Bloomsbury 
Square; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Fisner, Gower 
Street, pi fort facturer, June 26, July 15: solicitor, Cox, Pinners’ Hall; 
official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—W1Lt1aM Cuirson, Chester, builder, June 
20, July 18: solicitor, Hostage, Chester; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Brnsa- 
MIN WHITTAKER and Jonn FULLALove, Ancoats, Lancashire, manufacturers, June 
30, July 21: solicitors, Hitchcock and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Divipenns.—July 4, Cutbush, Kennington, Kent, nurseryman—July 4, Chisholm, 
Ludgate Hill, perfumer—July 5, Staight, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, dealer in ivory 
—July 7, Wild, Ross, Herefordshire, tanner—July 4, Clarke, Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, grocer—July 11, Ross, Leicester, woolstapler—July 7, Bowers and Co. Wor- 
cester, grocers—July 4, Smith, Manchester, grocer—July 4, Hodson and Quarrell, 
Radcliffe, Lancashire, calico-printers. 

Certiricatrs.—TZo be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.-—July 4, Prangley, New Sarum, musicseller—July 4, Clayton, Pottesgrove, 
Bedfordshire, milkman—July 5, A. S. and G. 8S. Breese, Aylsham, Norfolk, iron- 
mongers—July 5, Snelling, Gracechurch Street, hairdresser—July 8, Dew and Estill, 
Bath, pawnbrokers—July 7, Eveth, Shiffnal, Shropshire, apothecary. 

Decianations or Divipenps.— Murray, Gracechurch Street, warehouseman; first 
div. of 4s. 6d. on any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Martin, Shoreditch, 
grocer; second div. of Is. 103d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Chan- 
non, Bruton Street, haberdasher ; first div. of 10d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers—Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, merchant; first div. of 3d. any Tuesday; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Smart, Chancery Lane, auctioneer; first div. of 7jd. 
any Tuesday ; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—S. and H. J. Hogg, Landport, Portsea, 
auctioncers; first div. of ld. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Steere, 
Guildford, watch-maker ; div. of 2s. 6d. in part of thefirst div. of 10s. any Tuesday; 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Jones and Brown, Shoreditch, victuallers; second 
dividend of 7d. any Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Bennett, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, artists’-brush-manufacturer ; first dividend of 2$d. on 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Thur- 
ston, Cheltenham, innkeeper; div. of 11jd. any Wednesday; Hutton, Bristol, 
—Croome, Bristol, engineer; div. of 2s. any Wednesday; Hutton, Bristol—Haley 
and Thomason, Manchester, cotton-manufacturers ; first div. of 6s. 10d. any Tues- 
day ; Mackenzie, Manchester—Sankey, Birkenhead, blacksmith; second div. of 5d. 
June 18, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liverpool—Harwood, Liverpool, 
ironmonger ; first div. of 4s. June 18, or any subsequent Wednesday; Turner, Liver- 
pool— Ridsdale and Chauncy, Liverpool, share-brokers ; div. of 6}d. June 18, or any 

b nt We day; Turner, Liverpool—Clarke and Tod, Liverpool, merchants; 
third div. of 3}d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Banks, Liverpool, cattle-salesman ; 
second div. of 2s. 3d. on the separate estate, any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Hos- 
kins, Preston, merchant; first div. of } of a 1d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—Mere~ 
dith, Tattenhall, Chester, maltster; final div. of 2jd. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool 
—Kaye, Liverpool, paper-dealer; sccond div. of 83d. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool— 
Liverpool Asphalte Company; first div. of 4s. any Monday; Bird, Liverpool—G. and 
J. Blake, Liverpool, soap-boilers; div. of 1s. 114d. (on account of the first div. of 
4s.) June 16, or any subsequent Monday; Bird, Liverpool. 

Scotcn SequestRATIONS.—Crane, Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, grocer, June 19, 
July 10—Stephen, Glasgow, architect, June 19, July 10—Binny, Burnside of Carse, 
Forfarshive, farmer, June 17, July 8—Lawson, Dundee, merchant, June 19, July 10. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




























































































| Saturd.| Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | T riday, 
3 per Cent Consols ..cccccecececececess| 98 93 98 98h 98} shut 
Ditto for Account ... “| 98 97, 9s} 984 9e4 | 97 exd. 
3 per Cents Reduced .. | 973 974 97 974 97 72 
3} per Cents .......005. -| 98) 959 98 9s 983 983 
Long Annuities ......... e ii _—_ —_— 7 74 7% 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... | | 211} 2113 212 2113 212 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent. -| shut —_— — 

Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem .. .| 43 pm. 46 46 43 42 42 
India Bonds, 3} per Cent.............- | 53pm.{ 56 56 —_— 52 om 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian «-5 p. Ct. 74} Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct 106 
Belgian +44 — 91} | Mexican ....... evcccee 56 — 34 
Ditto .... 24 — _ | Michigan .. 6¢— _ 
Brazilian ....... 5 — 89} }| Mississippi ... t— — 
Buenos Ayres ... 6¢— bo New York.... St = 96 
Chilian.......... 6 — — Ohio ...... ees 6 — 104 
Danish .. 5— 104 Pennsylvania i — t3 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 595 | Peruvian....... i 65} 
Ditto .... ‘— 90g | Portuguese. 5— 853 
French 3— —_— Ditto. .... s.=— —_ 
Ditto ..... 5 — — |) Russian... 5 — 113 
Indiana .. it— 74 | Spanish t= 20 
Illinois 6 — — || Ditto... " st — ied 
Kentucky eevee —- —_— | Ditto (Passive) . eee 6 
Louisiana (Sterling i — 90ex d. Ditto (Coupons) .. —— 
Maryland (Sterling) ......5 — 9 j | Venezuela Active... 323 
SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattwars— Banas— 
Caledonian .........0++ 123 Australasian ..... ° — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 293 British North Ame . —_ 
Eastern Counties coe 68 GN cccceccoucs evcce — 
Great Northern ........00eeeeee: 173 Commercial of London..... —_— 
Great South. and West. Ireland... 403 | London and Westminster _ 
Great WeStern ......seceeeeeeeee 84 London Juint Stock ..... _— 
Hull and Selby... . 1004 National of Ireland. . _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 54h | National l’roevincial .. _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 79 Provincial of Ireland ..... 435 
London Brighton and South Coasi 963 Union of Australia .... 35 
London and Blackwall........... 7 Union of London... —_— 
London and North-western ... 124} | Minzs— 
Midland ..... 50} Bolanos...... «+. —_— 
North British .. 7 Brazilian Imperial......... —_ 
Scottish Central......... _— Ditto (St. John del Rey). 17] ex a. 
South-eastern and Dover 234 Cobre Copper. ......ccecsceesees 393 
South-westerm .....eceseceseees- 834 MISCELLANEOUS— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 193 Australian Agricultural......... 5 
York and North Midland ........ 21 Canada, ......seeeeee 463 

Docks— Gencral Steam ..... 283 
East and West India............. M44 Peninsular and Oriental Ste 70ex d. 
London .. oe 113} Royal Mail Steam .. 753 
St. Kather: sees 7 South Australian .... 243 




















BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 7th day of June 1851. 
IsstE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued sevecererevecerers £27,198,335 


£27 195,335 


Government Debt. .....+++++++ £11,015,100 






Other Securities ... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ... 13,164,960 
Silver Bullion, .....ececesees 33,375 

£27,198,335 


BANKING DLVARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital....... eoee £14,553,000 
Re 3,089,074 








CST... 
Public Deposits” 
Other Deposits... eovcce 
Seven Day and other, Bills..... 





£31,930,681 


Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,544,323 









Other Securities 12,558,110 
Notes .. ° 8,190,020 
Gold and 638,222 

£34 ,930,681 


* Including Exchequer, Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


























BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... £317 9 | Copper, Lritish Cakes £54 0 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 | Iron, british Bars ° 26... 510 @ 
New Dollars .......02ececeees seeee O 4113 | Lead, british Pig..... 17 0 6.4.17 5 6 
Silver in Bars, Standard ............ 0 5 Og | Steel, Swedish heg... 1415 0..15 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, June 13. 

| 68. & 8 s. s. | * 8. 

Wheat, R.New 38to42 | Rye@...seeeee 2 Maple..... 32to33 | Oats, Feed., 21 to 22 
Fine +e 42—44 25 Whirre .... 26—28 “ine 22—23 
Old 36—40 Boilers ... 26—30 25—26 
White. 40— 42 Beans, Ticks. 29—31 . 26—27 
Fine ....... 42—46 Fine ...... 52 Old .cccces 3l—32 oo 27—28 


30 — 32 


Super. New. 46—50 | Peas, Hog... 





Indian Corn, 28—31 Fine ,, 28—30 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending June 7, 





















Wheat ... 35s. lod. | Rye ....... 2is. 10d.| Wheat .... 395. 6d. | Kye.......- + 238. 5d, 
Barley .... 24 3 Beans . 26—(C«O oes 2464 Beans + 30 ll 
1 4 Peas oeeceee 26 6«C«S 20 8 Peas ......+. 26 10 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS 

Town-made .......+++. per sack 37s. to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ..ccccccscccecsececeecs - 36 — 39 Carlow, (1. 0s, to Ul. Os, per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 32. — 34 Bacon, Irish .....+-++++ per cwt. 52s. to 56s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........+. 29 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire coceee 42 — 7 

American ......+. per barrel 19 — 24 Derby Plain . - 48 — 60 

Canadian ....cccceecececeee 19 — 24 Hams, York sevscesces — 66 

Bread, 54d. to 7d. the 4b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 58. 0d, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp LeapenmALt.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrie at 
8. d. aod, «6 d, s. d. s. ad. 8, da, SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 2to2 8$to3 O ..... 2 2to3 4to3 8! Friday. Monda 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 8 ..... 3 2—3 8—4 O©/| Beasts. 954..... 3,832 
Veal... 2 8—3 4—4 0 1.1... 2 8—3 S—4 O}| Sheep .12,200 ..... 26,890 
Pork... 2 8—3 4—4 O ..-.. 3 4—3 8—4 OO} Calves, 437 ....6 2357 
Lamb. 4 O—4 8—5 4 «0... 4 8—5 O0—5 4! Pigs... 520.,.., 139 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. 


sere 80s. to 96s. 






Choice ditto. 90 — 150 
Sussex ditto... 75 — 
Farnham ditto .. o— 0 


| WOOL. 
Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134d. 
| Wether and Ewe ll — 123 
Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 
| Pine Combing........ sececcees +» 1Og— 13 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CuMBERLAND. 








(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. Wuirtrcnarn. 















o coccceccccccoece TBs. TO BAS. cereceveces » B35. TO BSS. ....ceee00. 688. to 75s, 
seed oo — 72 60 — 65 60 — 66 
o—- 0 o— 0 o—- 0 
80 — 88 68 — 90 80 — 8&8 
26 — 30 21 — 29 23 — 25 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. ....cceeeeeeeeee percwt. £1 11 © | Tea, Souchong, fine,per lb. 1s. 04. to 2s. 2a, 
Retined oe - 1M 0 Congou, fine .......005. 1 4 =—1 7 
Linseed 0) ° eccccese 213 6 Pekoe, flowery. 16-30 
Linseed Oil-Cake .........per 1000 910 0 * In Kond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 63s. to 88s. 


Moulds (6a. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton....sceccereeeceee 1 O 
TeOS ceccccsccseeecsesseseses 1M O 





Good Ordinary .......+..+. 46 — 48s. Od, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 25s. 34. 
West india Molasses...... 135. 6d. to 15s, 6d, 
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J RENCH PLAY S— 
MADLLE. RACHEL’S PERFORMANCES. 
Mowvay, Dumas's Play of MADLLE. DE BELLE-ISLE. 

The Character of Madlle. De Belle-Isle by Madlle. Rachel. 

Wepwespar, 18th, the attractive Play of ADRIENNE LE- 
COUVREUR. 

Fripay NEXT, June 20, (by Desire, and for that Night only,) 
the Tragedy of ANDRO™ AQUE. And 

Satrurpay Evenrno, Jenne 21, JEANNE D'ARC. 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that in consequence of 
the approaching close of Madlle. Rachel's Engagement, it will 
be impossible to comply with the numerous applications for 
the repetition of several Pieces, but the Tragedies of Phédre 
and Polyeucte will each be reproduced once previously to 
Madille. Rachel's departure ; and of which duc notice will be 
given. Boxes and Stalls may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's 
Royal Library ,33, Old Bond Street. 


(\UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

r HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—The THIRD PER- 
FORMANCE by the AMATEUR COMPANY of the GUILD of 
LITERATURE and A 
purpose, and first erected at Devonshire House, will take 
place at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wepnespay Next, 
Jcxe 18, when will be presented Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's 
New Comedy, in Five Acts, entitled NOT SO BAD AS WE 

; OK M ANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, and the 
New Farce by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon, 
called MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.—Tickets (all the 
seats being reserved), 10s. each, to be had of Mr. Mitchell, 33, 
Old Bond Street; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street ; Mr. 
Andrews, Old Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond 
Street; Mr. Robert Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Stre Mr. 
1, St. James's Street; Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 20 
Street ; Messrs. Smith and Elder, 65, Cornhill ; Messrs. 
and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, 
New Bond Street. Doors open at a quarter before 7; com- 
mence at exactly a quarter before 
+ or ah > 

TRNST, PIATTI, HALLE, DELOF- 
SU FRE, and HILL, at the EXTRA MATINE E of the 
MUSICAL UNION NEXT TUEFSDAY.—Quys » 2 BB, 
No. 10, Mozart ; Sonata, in F, Piyno and Violin, Becthoven ; 
Litanic, Violoncello Solo, Schube rt, Quartet, No 7, Eminor, 
Recthoven Pianofurte Solos, Chopin and Mendelssohn. 
Tickets, 10s. Gd. cach, for visitors, to be had at Cramer and 
Co.'s Regent Street. Members admitted at 7s. each. 

J. 






































ELLA. 
AT THE DIRECTOR'S MATINEE, June 2ith, Erust, 

Sivori, Sainton, Laub, Deloffre, Hill, Piatt i, Hottesini, Pauer, 

and Hallé, will pe rform. No free admissions will be given 


Ms S DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY 
SLOPER beg to announce that their ANNUAL 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hano- 
yer Square Rooms, on Turspay, June lith, to commence at 
lock. They will be assisted by Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, 
ie Graumann, Signor Stigelli, Herr Reichart, and Herr 
Stockhausen, Herr Ernst, and Signor Bottesini. 
c tra will be complete. Leader, Mr. Willy ; Cond 
3 . Lucas and Herr Schimon. Tickets, 7s 
at all the principal music warehouses ; of 
Hinde Street, Manchester Square ; and of Mr. 
Southwick Place, Hyde Park. Stalls, ls. 6d. cach, to 
only of Messrs. Cramer and Co, 201, Regent Street; of Miss 
jt ; and of Mr. L. Sloper. 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL.—MONTHLY 
WO CONCERTS of ANCIENT ahd MODERN MUSIC under 
the Direction of Mr. Joun Mettan—the EIGHTH CON- 
CERT on Weownespvay, June 18th ; when will be performed a 
New Cantata, Fridolin, by Frank Mori; Dramatic Scene, 
Peter the Hermit, by Charles Gounod; and Mendelssohn's 
music to A Midsummer Night's Dream. Vocslists—Mrs. Ea 
dersohn, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Pischek. Tick- 
ets, Reserved Seats, 6s. ; Double ditto, 9s.; Area, 3s.; Double 
ditto, 4s. 6d.; may be had of Mr. Panxer, 415, West Strand ; 
of the Musiescllers ; and at St. Martin's Hall. Doors open at 
half-past Seven, commence at Eight o'clock. 


78 : 

JUNGLISIC ~ GLEES.—Willis’s Rooms, 

4 King Street, St. James's. ENGLISH GLEES and MA- 
DKIGALS, (under the Patrona of her Mi st Gracious Ma 
jesty the Queen and his R. H. Prin 
fully announced that the Second Verform 
Glees and Madrigals, conducted by Mr. Francis, of her Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel Royal, to be sung by Mr. Lockley, Mr. Hobbs, 
Mr. Land, Mr. Francis, Mr. J. L. Mutton, and Mr. H. Phillips, 
will take place at the above Rooms on Wrepnrspay Monntne, 
Jcxe 18. Doors open at Half-past Two, Commence at Three, 
a for the Seri teserved Seats, 2s, ; Single Ad 
missions, (Unreserved Seats,) 5s. Tickets may be obtained at 
Mr. Mircnece’s, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street 


(ue AND MILITARY MUSICAL FEs- 

TIVAL.—Under the immediate Patronage of her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince 
Albert, his Royal Highness the Duke of ¢ ambridge, and 158 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, Will be held in the GARDENS of 
the ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA, on Turspay the 17th, 
and Wepxerspay the 18th rst ANT, upon a scale of magn 
hitherto unatte ore din this country, consisting of the B 
The F ards, under the direction of Mr. Wadd it. 




























































First Life G 









The ond Life Guards, ~ Mr. Cooke, 
The Royal Horse Guards, Blue, oni Mr. Tutton, 
The Grenadicr Guards, - ae Mr. Schatt, 
‘The Coldstream Guards, én o Mr. Godfrey, 
‘The Scots’ Fusili¢? Guards, = pat Mr —_ J 
The Royal Artillery, Mr. Collins, 





and the entire Corps of Drums of the Nousehold Infantry 
Brigade, comprising an Orchestra of 350 perf formers, On the 
same occasion will be held, in the grounds of the Hospital, a 
FANCY BAZAAR, under the Royal pa we and that of 
numerous patronesses of high rank and distinction, several of 
whom have kindly consented to preside at the stalls. 

Admission to the Concert and Hazaar, 2s. 6d.; Children 
under 10 years of age, ls.; Reserved Seats, 5s. The Bazaar 
will open at 12, : ert will commence at 1 o'clock, 
Ladies are cart ; d to send in their contributions 
of work to the Sceretary, at the Hospital, before Moi day 
next. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. see 

Brompton, June 14, 1851. OSBORNE P. CROSS, See. 

7 ih ta . > Tn ‘ 

SOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
iS AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 

lished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Vice-President—Lord Keny: 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, E: ey M. P.P.R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Heury it; irwood Penny, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wer 
wrspay, the 4th of June 1551, the cases of 21 Petitioners we € 
conside red, of which 13 were app: roved, 3 rejected, 4 inad- 
missible, and 1 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th Muy, 20 debtors, of 
whom 15 had wives and 32 children, have been dis harged 
from the prisons of England and Wa s; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 225/. 10s. 9d.; and the following 
Bi nefactions re ceived si nee the last ees t— 




































ree -A.£2 0 0 
Henry Hs irwood Penny, E 4.. A. 22 0 
Yalward Wyndham, 2sq A. 22 0 
Miss Theodosia Cramer per Messrs. Coutts ; and ¢ » A. 20 0 
Ss cttdsindnhtnnenkeeneace senses A. § 1 © 
Henjamin Whitelock, Esq. per Mes ~ssrs. Cocks £&C oA. 22 0 


Sir James Musgrove, Bart. per Messrs. Hoare... .... 1 0 0 
x fenefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, T« mple ; also by the fullow- 
ing Banke rs— Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Seerctary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are incline 4 to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society mect on the first 
Wedne.day in every month JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 





OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till dusk. Adm! ttance, Is. Catalog “i 
GEORGE PRIP P, 


TRTW . r 
OCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
KJ AMENDMENT of the LAW.—A PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held on Wepnespay the 18th rsr. at the Socicty's 
Rooms, 21, Regent Street, when the attendance of all persons 
who feel interested in the important object of the Amend- 
ment of the Law in any of its branches is earnestly requested. 
Lord Bnrovena™ will take the Chair at 4 o’clock precisely. 
By order of the Council, W. TAYLOR, Clerk. 


t. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANA- 


D TOMICAL MUSEUM, exhibited at the and Exhi- 

















n the Theatre constructed for the | 


bition Rooms, 315, Oxford Strect, sixteen doors West of Re- 
S OPEN from 10 in the Morning till 19 at Night. 
Popular anations of the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body, illustrated by Wax Models, will be delivered by 
! an English Medical Gentleman every hour. Admission, 1s. ; 


Descriptive Catalogue, 6d. 
es Th) saTT 

Ke ITY AND LAW LIFE ASSU- 

4 RANCE SOCIETY, 

No. 26, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, and 
Law Socicty’s Rooms, Manchester. 

7 ustecs. 

agle. | Nassau W. Senior, Esq.Master 


in Chancer 
Cc. P.c voper, Esq. Q.C. LL.D. 
F.RS 
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Right Hon. Lord Montes 
Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
Rt. Hon. the Ld, Chief Baron. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 

The Business and Interest of th 
COMPANY have been TRAN? ED to this Society. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
every fifth year among the Assured. At the first Division, to 
the end of 1849, the addition to the amount © sured averaged 
above 50 per cent on the Premiums paid. 

The usual Commission Allowe i. 


ie? “KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 

z ANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
terloo Place, I Mall, London ; 97, George 
gh; 12, St Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 








George c apron, Esq. 
ETONIAN ASSURANCE 






















Green, Dublin. 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 31st 





| December 1847 is as follows— 
| Sum added Sumadded Sum 
| Sum Time to policy topolicy payable 
| Assured. Assured, in 18i1 in Is4s, at death. 
£ £ a. ad. ad £ 
5,000 yrs 10 mths. 633 6 8 737 00 
5,000 a _ 112100 
1,000 100 00 157 10 0 
1,000 — 157 Wo 
1,000 — 22100 
500 5900 75150 
500 — 45 00 
500 —_ ll 50 





The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate s ale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Y 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8 Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, London. 
rh er a > 
I RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Dank, London 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vie. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured aceordi ec rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for > amount of the first seven 
annual premiums, paying interest thereon at the rate of five 
per cent per annum, with the een of paying off the paae- 
pal at any time, or having tl ount deducted from the sur 
assured when the policy bee 

















sa claim. 


A Table adapted especially for the securing of Loans and | 


Debts, by which the fullest security is obtained on very low, 
but gradu: illy increasing Premiums 
Yolicies revived, without the exaction of a fine , at any 
time within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired. 
A lsoard of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'¢clo 
Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the policy 
Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 
Whole Term of Life. 

Age. Half Premium for Whole Premium after 

Seven Years. Seven Years. 

















s. d. d. 
30 19 6 
40 9 2 4 
50 26 0 
60 - 3&3 68 4 
E.R , Resident Director 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as 
to the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon 
application to the various Local Agents, or at the Ofice,1, 
Princes Street, Bank. 

, carr +b L ’ 

PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings Established 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818/. 
Annual Income, 150,000/. Bonuses declared, 743, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 2, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Chairman. 
Henry Bleneowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry Bk. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Georze Dacre, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 
Witliam Judd, E a George Round, Esq 
Sir Richard b. King, Bart. | Frederick Squire, Esq 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq 
Thomas M han, Esq Capt. William John Williams 
John A. Beaumont, Fsq. Managing Director 
Physician—Johu Macican, M.D. F.S.S. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG TILE INSURED 

















Leamples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 








Bouuses added 
subsequently, 
Date of 


| 














Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policees 














| Lotal with a 
Policy | Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fu 
No. } ase: | Insured. added. ther increased. | 
£ £ s. ad. £ ed, 
§21 | 1907 900 98212 1 1882 12 1 | 
1iv4 1810 | 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 | R20 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 | 











P-ospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street. 





—— 


"| breath. Among the va 


| 
j | 
Sum | Original Premium. | to be farther 
Policy.) Insured} increased 
| annually. | 
| @ ian |} £04 | 
1806 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished.| 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 3319 2 ditto | 23117 8 j 
1818 1000 416 10 ditto | 141810 | 


] OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 


ING.—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in "the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
Polishing, &c. &c. Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough 
Road, London. Wholesale Warchouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 
Street, London. 


ILVER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
WO PATTERNS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Working 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, have recently 
finished -ral new and clegant patterns of TEA and COFFEE 
SERVIC of novel and elegant design, and of the highest 
finish. The following have been gencrally admired— 
The Portland Pattern, taste- | The Louis Quatorze Pattern, 

fully engraved. richly chased. 

















£ s. £ d, 
Strong Silver Tea Pot. 12 15 | Strong Silver Tea Pot - to 0 
Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt 7 4] Ditto Sugar Basin, 5 6 





Ditto Cream Ewer, gilt 5 5] DittoCream Ewer 
Ditto Coffee Pot...... 16 16 | Ditto Coffee Pot...... 17 











£12 0 £i7 10 6 


Tih ~ 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS OPENED THREE 
LARGE ADDITIONAL SHOW - ROOMS, communicating 
with his original on (which are the largest in the king- 
dom,) devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his establishment the most 
distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from........+... 128. 6d. to £12 each, 
Shower Baths, from. +» 78. 0d.to Teach, 
Lamp (Palmer's) , from oe ls. 6d. to Geach. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Palmer's Candles....... cocccccccecce COM per lh. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING TRONMONGERY, including Cutlery, Nickel, Sil- 
ver, and Plated Wares, is literally the largest in the world. 
Detailed Catalogues of which, with Engravings, sent (per post) 
free. The money re — fore very article not mt ey of.— 
39, OXPORD st RE (corner of Newman Stre} Nos. l and 
: tET, and PERRY'S P LAC E London.— 
blished in Wells Stre et 1820, 


, + 
i) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
pi TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 

















































brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all interme diate parties’ 
protits and destructive bleac hing, and securing the luxury of 
a scnuine Smyrna Spong Ouly at Mercacre, Bixorey, and 
Co.'s sole establishinent, 130 n, Oxford Street 


7 
Tue TER T Ht and BREATH.—A good 
| set of Tecth ever insures favourable impressions, while 
| their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
| vidual, both as regards the general health, by the proper masti- 
| cation of food, and the consequent possession of pure and sweet 
ious preparations offered for the pur- 
pose, ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, stands un- 
rivalled in its capability of embellishing, purifying, and pre- 
serving the teeth to the latest period of life; and from its 
aromatic influence imparting sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Price 2s, %d. per box. Beware of spurious imitations, 
| The genuine article has the words “A. Rowtanp and Sons, 
| 20, Maiton G inden,” engraved on the Government stamp af- 
fixe: d on cae Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 






are | brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 

















| | ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


and Sox, having numerous complaints from Families whe 
are imposed upou by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rve that cach bottle of 
| the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittias Lazexsr” 
| on the back, in addition to the fr mnt label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby 
FE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
| to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
<-. and is manufactured only at their old-established Pish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


~oRPi > = 7 

| INNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 

ties, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is adm rly adapted for delicate females, 
cularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
ts from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and eflicacious, 
Prepared by Dixxcronp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect - 
able Chemists throu ghout the we empire 












































I] OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN INFALLI- 

BLE REMEDY FOR LIVER COMPLAINTS AND 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH.—Copy of a letter from Mr. 
lienry Woodward of Kichmond, dated 25th May 1851. To 





! Profe sor Wolloway—Dear Sir, I suffered for many years from 


am st obstinate livercomplaint, anJalthough I tied various 
medicines prescribed by most eminent medical men in different 
parts of the country, yet I could obtain no relief; and in des 
pair, I had recourse to your Pills, and it is with gratitude that 
L acknowledge that they have been the means (under Divine 
Vrovidence) of restoring me to a state of good health thatI 
- ver could have anticipated. Sold by all Dr ists, and at 
ofessor Hot.towar's stablishment » 244, Strand, London, 











oPWE NTY-FIVE YEARS’ NERVOU 8- 
NESS, Constipation, Indigestion, and Debility, from 
which I had suffered great misery, and which no medicine 


| could remove or relicve, have been effectually cured by DU 
| BARRY'S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD, in a very short 


time —W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” Kight 
years’ dyspepsia, ne ryous: 1e83, debility, with cramps, spasms, 
and nausea, fur which my s§ rvant hi vd consulted the advice 
of many, have been effectually removed by DU BARKY'S 
deric ious Health-restoring F: od in a very short time. 

Juhn W. ell, Ridlington Keetory, Norfolk.” 
years’ excessive nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
arm, and general debility, which rendered my life very 
miserable, has been radically removed by DU BARRY'S 
He alth-restoring Food.—Alex. &t t, Archdeacon of Ross, 
Skibbereen.’’—Sold in canisters, with full instructions, weigh- 
ing Ub. at 2s. 9d.; 2b. at 4s. 6d. ; SIb. at Ils.: 12: at 22s. 
Super-refined quality, 101b, at 33s.; Sib. at 228.; the 10lb. 
and 121b. canisters are sent free of ¢ arriage on ‘receipt of 
Post-office orders by DU BARRY and Co. 127, New Bond 
Street, London ; also Fortnum, Mason, and Co. ; ‘Hedges and 
Butler. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[Saturday, 





7 ‘an is bi T ‘ 
N UMBER ONE ST. PAUL’S 
a CHURCHYARD. 

Purchasers of ground Coffees are most respectfully informed 
that DAKIN and CO. continue to SUPPLY it pure or mixed 
with Chicory as may be desired ; and that, in order to prevent 
the possibility of any mistake arising, every package of pure 
ground Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee.” 

DAKIN AND CO. TEA-MERCHANTS AND PATENTEES 
FOR ROASTING COFFEE IN SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of their 
Railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffee at No. 

One St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Fee THE SUMMER MONTHS.— 
New Paletéts, Mixed Paletéts, Silk and ( 


Paletéts ; also Nicoll's Paletét d’ Ete, pronounced to be a 
effectual protection against the dust and showers of Summer, 

















2D TROUSERS are the same price ; and 
COATS are only 4s. more, 





The numerous advantages of NICOLL’S REGISTERED | 


PALETOT (kept ready for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION .—H. J. and D. Nicoll, Merchant Clothiers, Pale- 
tot Patentces, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 
alone manufacture and sell the above in London, and their 
name is woven into the lining of each garment. They have, 
however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of this King- 


dom and its Colonies. 
rR , Wal a 71) 

EK! ERYTHING for the TOILET at 
4 MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LEADENHALL 
STREET.—Superior Hair, Nail, Tooth, Shaving, and Flesh 
Brushes, Clothes and Hat Brushes, Combs, Washing and 
Shaving Soaps. Various Nail and Corn instruments, Razors, 
Razor-strops, and Paste, and Shaving-powder, Ladies’ and 
, i 8, With or without fittir 
her, Mahogany, Rosewood, and Japan-ware. Ladics’- 
ions and Pocket-books elegantly fitted, also Knitting- 
*s, Envelope-cases, Card-cases, Note and Cake Baskets, 
Beautiful Inkstands, and an infinity of recherché articles not 
to be equalled. 





































TEWS from NEW ZEALAND.—To the 

! Readers of the NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL.— 
In consequence of the receipt of copious and very inte- 
resting intelligence from New Zealand, and especially 
from the Canterbury settlement, an “RA NUM- 
BER of the NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL will be pub- 
lished TOMORROW, the I4th instant, and subse- 
quent numbers fortnightly from that day.—New Zea- 
land Journal Office, 340, Strand, Friday, June 13, 1851. 
TEWS from the CANTERBURY CO- 
LONISTS.—COPIES of the FIRST NUMBER 

of the LYTTELTON TIMES, published in the Can- 
terbury Settlement on the 11th of January, may be ob- 
tained (price 4d. or by post, in return for six postage- 
stamps) byapplyingto Mr. Airp, Publisher, 340, Strand. 
Contents: 1. Voyages and Arrivals of the ships 
Charlotte Jane, Seymour, Randolph, and Cressy—2. 
Landing of the Passengers—3. Journal of Proceedings 
of Colonists for a Fortnight—4. Shipping Intelligence 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY T. BOSWORTH, 
215, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
-—r- RES, OBJECTS, AND AD- 

VANTAGES of LITERATURE. By the Rey. 
R. A. Wittmorr, M.A. Author of “ Jeremy Taylor, 
a Biography,” &c. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 

** To those of our readers who hail with pleasure the 
productions of a contemplative and eminently elegant 
and poetical mind, this werk of Mr. Willmott’s cannot 
fail to afford delight and admiration.”— Times. 

An EXPOSITION of the PRINCIPAL MOTIVES 
which INDUCED ME TO LEAVE the CHURCH of 
ROME. By C. L. Trivier, formerly a Roman Catho- 
lic Priest. ‘Translated from the French by Mrs. 
Busney. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

** To those who are wavering, if they will read at all 
and judge for themselves, the value of this work is past 
all calculation. It has been very carefully translated 
by Mrs. Bushby, and is well worthy of a large circula- 
tion.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL BUILD- 
INGS and ORNAMENT By Hexry Drummonp. 
With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to. 7s. 

POEMS by Cuartes H. Hrrcutnas, (of the Middle 
Temple.) Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

TRADITIONS of TUSCANY, in VERSE. By Mrs. 
Davip Ocitvy, Author of “* A Book of Highland 
Minstrelsy.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

“It is no mean praise of the present volume to say 
that it fully bears out the promise contained in the 
* Book of Highland Minstrelsy.’ "— Weekly News. 

CASES of CONSCIENCE; or LESSON 
RALS: for the USE of the LAITY. Extr 
the Morel Theology of the Romish Clergy, By Pascan 
the Younger. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A DESCRIPTION of CIIASSELOUP DE LAU- 
BAT’S SYSTEM of FORTIFICATION, as EXE- 
CUTED at ALESSANDRIA. By Colonel I. 8. Mac- 
AULAY. 12mo, Illustrated with Four Plates, in large 
dto. 3s. Gd, 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICATION, and 












| other Subjects connected with the Duties of the Field- 


of Port Lyttelton—5. Meetings of Land Purchasers, | 


and their Correspondence with Mr. Godley—6. Letter 
from the Governor to the Colonists—7. Speech of Bishop 
Selwyn to the Colonists—8. Police Report—9. Lyttel- 
ton Markets: Retail Prices—10. Advertisements. 


Tt E WEEKLY NEWS 
CHRONICLE.—On Sarvurpay, the 2lst of Junr, 
The WEEKLY NEWS (founded as DovGtas 
Jerroup’s Weekiy Newspaper) and 
The WEEKLY CHRONICLE (founded by Sir 
Hexry George Warp) 
will be amalgamated under the above title. A june- 
tion of the political strength of both will insure to 
the cause of Reform an organ of superior influence. 
whilst their united literary resources will essentially 
aid the progress of general enlightenment. The esta- 
blished reputation of the one for official as well as 
general information, the high literary character of the 
other, and the political independence of both, will be 
fully maintained, so as to render the Wreekny News 
AND CHRONICLE one of the most complete mirrors of 
the world’s doings, and one of the most faithful and 
vigorous exponents of public opinion. 





[Prom Mrrene.i’s “ Newsparer Press 
Direcrory ” ror 1851. } 

“ Werrkiy Curonicie.—Principles: Liberal, advo- 
eating all measures which the conductors deem 
characteristic of genuine and healthful reform. This 
paper embraces in its comprehensive scheme News, 
Politics, Commerce, Literature, and Arts; whilst the 
Saturday edition is characterized by the variety of its 
contents, the Sunday edition gives the latest Con- 
tinental, Provincial, and Metropolitan intelligence ; 
the Court and Ministerial movements, and those of the 
great political parties, forming distinguishing fea- 
tures.” 

““ Werekty News.—Principles: Liberal, advocating 
the progressive amelioration of the Masses, and the 
interests of Literature. Its leading political articles 
are cloquently and powerfully written, and its Literary 
Reviews display an extensive range of knowledge, a 
rare scholarship, and great independence. Its con- 
tributors being men of experience and high repute, an 
essential value is attached to their opinions.” 





The extensive circulation of the two newspapers 


AND) 


through the middle and upper classes of the com- | 


munity, offers in its united effect peculiar advantages 
to ADVERTISERS, too obvious to need being pointed 
out. 

The WEEKLY NEWS AND CHRONICLE, price 
6d. is published at No. 337, Strand, and No. 1, 
Catherine Street, Strand, London.—Several editions 
on Saturday and Sunday.—The First Edition, on Fri- 
day Evening, in time for delivery by the early post 
on Saturday morning throughout the provinces. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
| OWARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH, 
and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE 
TEETH.—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
Howard, consisting of an entirely new description of 
artificial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require 


the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful 
operation. The invention is of importance to many per- 
sons, and those interested init should read this Treatise. 
London: Simpkrn and Marsuatt, and all Book- 
sellers ; or of the Author, Tomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 17, George Street, Hanover Square, London. 





Engineer. By C lonel I. 8S. Macavtay. Illustrated 
with 12 Plates in large dto. 12s.; or with the ** System 
of Chasseloup de Laubat,” 15s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of MEDIEVAL COSTUME in 
ENGLAND. Collected from MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, Bibliothéque de Paris, &c. By T. A. Day and 
J. U. Dines. With numerous Coloured Engravings. 
Nos. I. to IV. small 4to. 1s. each. 
in Six Monthly Parts.) 

The ART of CONVERSATION. By Captain Or- 
LANDO SABERTASH. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

**A work every line of which will reward perusal.” 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 

“The volume overflows with humour, good sense, 
and good advice.”— United Service Gazette. 

The OCEAN QUEEN and the SPIRIT of the 
STORM. ; a Fairy Tale of the Southern Seas. By W. 
It. G. Krvesron, 1. With Illustrations. Square 
12mo. cloth gilt, 4s.; or with the Plates beautifully co- 
loured, 5s. 

“A very pretty fairy tale, the attractions of which 
are vastly increased by numerous coloured engravings.” 
— Critic. 

London: T. 


DR. BROWN’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Ericnrrenti Eprritox. 
In 1 large volume, 8vo. pp. 700, beautifully printed in 
double columns, price only Lis. 
ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 

4 OF THE HUMAN MIND. By the late Thomas 
Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With a Portrait and Me- 
moir, by the late Rev. Davip Wetsu, D.D. Professor 
of Church History in the University of Edinburgh. 

Also, just published, 

Dr. BROWN’S LECTURES, the Lrprary Eprrrox, 
(the 19th,) handsomely printed in four large vols. 8vo, 
price 1/. 16s. 

** An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

* The style is so captivating, the views so compre- 
hensive, the arguments so acute, the whole thing so 
complete, that I was almost insensibly borne along 
upon the stream of his reasoning and his eloquence. 
In the power of analysis he greatly transcends all philo- 
sophers of the Scottish school who preceded him.”— 
More's //istory of Modern Philosophy. 














et. 





Joswortn, 215, Regent Str 




















Also, 

THE ETHICAL PORTION of Dr. BROWN’S 
LECTURES, with Prerace by the late Rev. Dr. CHaL- 
MERS, in one thick volume, post Svo. price 6s. 

Apam and Cuartes Biack, Edinburgh. LonemMan 

and Co. London. 
DR. SILVER ON PILES, FISTULA, &c. The 9th 

Edit. Enlarged, with Cases of Cure, and Coloured 


Plates, price 5s. 
( BSERVATIONS ON PILES, FIS- 
TULA, PROLAPSUsS, ILE MORRHOIDAL 
TUMOURS, STRICTURES, and other Diseases of 
the Rectum; with numerous Cases illustrating their 
speedy and effectual Cure, without the Use of the 
Knife, Caustic, or the necessity for Confinement. By 
E. D. Strver, M.D. F.S.A. Member of the Royal Col- 
le# of Surgeons of England, &c. ‘* This is, indeed, a 
useful work, and one we may earnestly recommend to 
the perusal of such of our readers as are unfortunately 
afllicted with these complaints. The effectual cure of 
many cases, which were considered hopeless by prac- 
titioners of very extensive experience, is here made 
manifest.”— Blackwood's Magazine. 
London: StmpKrn and Co. Stationer’s Hall Court; 
Ouuivier, 59, Pall Mall; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, 8vo. cloth, 5s. Second Edition, 


greatly enlarged, a 

\TRICTURE of the URETHRA: its 
b Pathology and Treatment; and on the Curative 
Powers of Potassa Fusa in that disease; with Cases. 
By Ronerr Wane, F.R.C.S. Senior Surgeon to the 
Westminster Dispensary. 

** Evidently the result of extensive experience.”— 
Lancet. 

“The production of a painstaking and an accom- 
plished surgeon. We have little doubt of its merits 
insuring it an extensive circulation.” — Medical Times. 

** The most experienced surgeon may advantageously 
consult it.”—Medical Gazette. 

London: J. Cuurcutti, Princes Street, Soho. 


(To be completed | 





NEW WORKS 
And Works La‘ely Published. 


Price 3s. 6d. Tllustrated by upwards of 60 Wood-cuts, 
a Fourrn Eprrion, revised and improved, of 


THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 


By Parrick Nem1, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Secretary to the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society. ~ 

“One of the best modern books on gardening ex- 
tant.” — Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

** Practical gardeners and amateurs owe a debt of gra- 
titude to him for his excellent work on horticulture, 
which is now one of the standard works on the branch 
of science of which it treats.”—DProfessor Dunbar’s 
Speech in the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 


In a thick and closely-printed volume, price 16s, 
The Fourrnu Eprrion of the 


WEALTIL OF NATIONS. 


By Apa Surru, LL.D. 
With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental 
Dissertations, by J. R. M‘Cutrocn, Esq. 

This edition contains elaborate Notes on our Mone 
TARY System, the Rerrar of the Corn and NavicatTion 
Laws, our CoLonriaL Pouicy, Xe. 

The Ixpex extends to fifty closely-printed pages, 
affording facilities in the consultation of the work 
which no other edition possesses to nearly so great an 
extent. 

In a beautifully-printed volume, medium 8vo. price 25s. 
Illustrated by 336 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


~” yy r T ’ 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ‘* The Pictorial Bible,” &c. &c. 

*.* This work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To 
all who desire to have their perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures aided by the researches of modern travel, the dis- 
coveries of modern science, and the lights of modern 
criticism, this volume is recommended as a carefully- 
compiled abridgment of the larger work, which by 
competent authorities has been pronounced to form ‘‘ a 
delightful contrast to the crude and superficial books 
which have generally been used in this country as in- 
troductions to the Sacred Writings.” 


In twothick volumes, medium 8vo. price 37. beautifully 
printed and Illustrated, 


A CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


’ m7. myrT J 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of ‘‘ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by Forty 
able Scholars and Divines, British, Continential, and 
American, whose Initials are affixed to their respect- 
ive Contributions. 

*.* On no work of this class has there ever been en- 
gaged the same extensive and distinguished coipera- 
tion: nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, 
either at home or abroad, containing so large an amonnt 
of valuable original matter, or forming so able a digest 
of information from every source, illustrating the Sa- 
cred Writings. Besides Maps and Engravings on 
Steel, the work contains 554 Engravings on Wood, re- 
presenting Landseapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, 
Animals, Ilustrations of Manners and Customs, and 
whatever can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than 
by written description, or by which the written text may 
be in any degree elucidated. 

“ Among the contributors are to be recognized the names 
of many of the most distinguished Biblical scholars, both 
British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say that 
this Cyclopedia surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which 
has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in 
such a work which can throw light on the criticism, inter- 
pretation, history, geography, archwology, and physical 
science of the Bible.’"—Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, 











In a handsome vol. folio, strongly half-bound in Mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves, price 2/. 16s. a New Eprrion of 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL MAPS. 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the 
present advanced state of geographical knowledge, and 
whether on the ground of accuracy, beauty of execution, 
or cheapness, the Publishers invite a comparison with 
any other work of its class. 

The Generar Inpex, an addition without which no 
Atlas can be deemed complete, contains no fewer than 
57,000 Names, with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Number of the Map in which they will be found. 

** We are now in possession of an ‘ Atlas’ which 
comprehends every discovery of which the present 
century can boast. Nota village nor arivulet rendered 
famous by vietory—not a single hamlet jotted down in 
the itinerary of the adventurous traveller-—not a single 
spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer could 
determine with accuracy, has been omitted in the maps. 

* * © To crown the whole, there is a superb index, 
upon the most approved plan, with a faithful enumera- 
tion of latitudes and longitudes. This ‘Atlas’ ought 
at once to supersede all other works of the kind, and 
we earnestly recommend those who are intrusted with 
the duty of education to accept —_ as their standard of 
correctness. No one, either in pursuit of truth on his 
own account, or attempting to direct the inquiries of 
others, will hereafter have any excuse for going astray.” 
— United Service Gazette, February 22, 1851. 








Apam and Caartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 


, Longman and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whit- 


taker and Co.; & Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London. 
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gin WAL TER 


IN COMPLETE 
1, THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED EDITION, in 
17 vols. super-royal 8vo. with upwards of 2000 Illustra- 





SCOTT'S WORKS AND 


UNIFORM SETS. 








tions on Wood and Steel. ..... 2... ccc cess ecccrcce 
ARRANGEMENT £s. a. 

WOES 2 cccccccccccesccs IZ VOUS, ..rccccccecccsssceres 1 0 0 
Poetry 1 vol — ove 018 0 

Pros 2 vols at Iss. Od. .......5) — 

Ditto 1 vol. at 10s. 6d . =e 

BAER ec ncccerccccenseneses 1 vol oesesse eeeee 018 0 

17 vols. £144 2 6 


2. THE CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, in 98 vols. 


feap. 8vo. with 200 Steel Engravings 


ARRANGEMENT £s. ad, 
Mevels ccccccsee coe 46 Vols. BE Bs. .ccccccceccese 7 4:0 
Poetry - 12 vols. at 3s.... —— 116 0 
Prosc - 28 vols, at 3s. .......- »- £40 
BEET 06 Sacuecssecoeccece 10 vols. at 38. ..ccceeeseses lwo 
98 vols. 4uue 
3. THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 10 vols, royal 8vo. 
ARRANGEMENT. &€e d. 
Wevels coccccccccccccces D VOIS, AL LOS. . occ ceceeeeees 210 0 
Poetry 1 vol eeneeess 010 0 
Pros« owe . 2 vols at he BD. sccsvcceeses ‘ 
Ditto ... BW OO, cccccccne ess 2 9? 
BAUD wcvncsesccensocesace Ab WOR. ccccccccccccccesocese ow 0 
10 vols fi 1€¢ 0 
4, TIE CABINET EDITION, in 49 vols. steele 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations ............. nibeanenmideews 
ARRANGEMENT. £s da 
Novels ... scessscocce SU. 26 Oe 
I aa mee 6 vols. at 4s 
Prose .. & vols. at 4s 
Lift . 10 vols, at 3s 





49 vols. 


This Edition is rendered complete by adopting the following 





volumes (of similar size) from Tue Canrxer Liprary 
Epiriox, viz 
Minstrelsy 4 vols. at 38. ....cccceceeece 012 0 
Prose .. 5 OE MR: OB OB acieenncnssaens 220 
67 vols. giz 6 6 


Apam and Cuaries Buiack, Edinburgh; Hovistron and SronrMaAyN, 


and all Booksellers. 





Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. | 

THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
i ZINE, FOR JUNE, | 

Cowratns: Our Garland for June—Horace Walpole 

and his Contemporaries —A Yarn about our Forefathers 
jorrow’s ** Lavengro ’—Leaves from the Portfolio of | 
a Manager: No. VI. A few more Words on Shakspeare: | 
On Criticism in general, more particularly Theatrical 
Criticism—Eckermann and Goethe— Maurice Tiernay, | 
the Soldier of Fortune: Chap. XXXV. A Novel Coun- | 
cil of War: om XXXVI. Genoa during the Siege: | 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Bracks GUIDE-BOOKS 

‘“*They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every person about to 
| undertake a journey of pleasure or business, either in England and Wales or Scot- 
| land.”—John Bull. 

| 

| 
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AND TRAVELLING MAPS. 





£8 d. Price 10s. 6d. a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
li 2 6 eo PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and RAIL- 
° | WAY GUIDE-BOOK through ENGLAND and WALES; containing 194 
Routes, and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the 
Scenery. The Index contains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of the 
Inus in all the Towns and Villages. The volume is tersely written, closely-printed 
| $ 3 Ve | , 

| and portable. 

“ Forty-eight new routes, 12 engraved charts, and upwards of 100 pages of letter- 
press, have been added to what in its olden state was the cheapest, the best, and 
| the handiest book of its kind.” — Spectator. 

£s.a Price ls. 6d. | Price ls. 6d, 
my < With Engraved Charts of the | With Engraved Charts of the 
14 14 0} Route, 46 inches lon Route, 64 inches long 
PLACK’S LRON HIGIW AY )LACK’S TRON HIGHWAY 
) FROM EDINBURGH AND ) FROM EDINBURGH TO 
GLASGOW TO LONDON; being a |LONDON; being a descriptive Guide 
Descriptive Guide to the Railway Lines | to the Railway Lines conducting between 
conducting between these Cities, (via |cthese Cities, (ria Berwick, Newcastle, 
Gretna, Carlisle, Lancaster, Preston, | York, Derby, Birmingham, and Rugby,) 
£ os. a. | Stafford, Birmingham, and Rugby,) with | with Charts exhibiting the continuous 
416 0 Charts exhibiting the continuous Lines | Lines and their Branches, as well as a 
and their Branches, as well as a large | large extent of the adjacent country. 
extent of the adjacent country. 

Anperson’s Guipr To THE Hientanps. Third Edition. 10s, 6d. 

Briack’s Picrvresave Tovrisr or Scortanp, Eighth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

Briack’s Ecoxomican Tovrist or Scortanp. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Buiack’s Guipe turoven Wares. Jn the press. 

fe a 3xzack’s Picrurrsave Guipr To THE EnGiisn Lakes. Fourth Edition. 5s, 
9 6 0 Briack’s Guipe Turoven Eprxeuncn. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d, 

Brack’s Gripe Turoven Giascow. Third Edition, 2s, 

Briack’s Roap axp Ramway Travertine Mar or Exorianp. 4s, 6d. 

Briack’s Roap anp Ramway Travevciinc Mar or Scortanp. 4s. 6d, 

Buiack’s Traveciinc Mar or Irecanp. 2s. 6d. 

Biack’s Mar or rur Enouisu Lake Districr. 2s. 6d. 

Brack’s Mar or Norru Wares. Is, Gd.—Or Sourm Wares. 1s, 6d. 

Bracx’s Country Maps or ScoTtanp. ls. each 
| Buiack’s Pian or Epinevrou anp Exvirons. Is, 6d. 
| jxack’s Tovrrst’s MEMORIAL OF ScoTLanp. Ss, 

London; Biack’s Mar or Cenrrat Evrorr. ds. 6d 


ADAM 


and Cuarzes Brack, Edinburg we and Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY ALBERT SMITH. 


T 


By 


On the Pirst of July will be published, price One Shilling, 


A VIEW OF PASSING SUBJECTS, 


ALBER 


Published at the 


Oflice of 


(to be continued Monthly,) No. I. ofa 
PreriopicaL, entitled 

A Al 

I UL 


MON 
IIOME AND FOREIGN, SOCIAL 
Illustrated by JOIIN LEECH. 
No. 3, Whitefriars 


New 
MANNERS, 
T SMITH. 
** The Month,” 


AND GENERAL. 


Street. 





Chap. XXXV Monte di Faccio—Trifles. By G. 
Linneus Bank “The United States and Cuba—Glean- 
ings after the Spanish Arabs. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
IRELAND. By James Fraser. 
A New Edition, with Map and an Introductory Chapter 


on Railroads. 


MURRAY'S MODERN COOKERY. 


Now ready, with 100 Wood-cuts, post Svo. 6s. strongly bound, 


MODERN 


AND 


FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF 
ADAPTED FOR PRIVATE 


COOKERY, 


KNOWLEDGE, 


DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL 
FAMILIES. 


A New Edition, most carefully revised and improved. 


JOUN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Crown Svo. price 8s, 
o- a | 
A HANDBOOK OF IRISIL ANTIQUITIES. 
By W. F. WakeMAN, 
With 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


A beautiful pocket volume, 


THE BOYNE AND BLACKWATER, 
Illustrated, Llistorically and Topographically, 
By Wittiam Roperr Witpr, M.R.LA, 

With a Map and other Illustrations, 
Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE LAKES OF KIL- 
LARNEY, and the Surrounding Scenery. 
By James Fraser. Witha Map. ls. Gd. cloth. 
c LON URRY'’s PERSONAL 

LCOLLECTION 
A New sr Cheaper Edition, corrected. 
Post Svo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 


LORD 


K Kk 
fil 


GHOST STORIES AND TALES OF MYSTERY. 
With 4 Illustrations by Putz. 
Small S8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE BRITISH GRASSES BEST SUITED FOR |! 
AGRICULTURE, 
By Davin Moore, M.R.I.A. A.L.S. Xe. 
the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 


of | 


Curator 


7 NIGHT'S 
VIL. 


IT’S CYCLOPLEDIA OF 


Complete in One Volume, 


EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANTION.—EXCURSION 


Work. 


7 NIGHT'S 


DON, 
*.* KNIGHT'S 


CILARLES 


KNIGHT'S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Several of Mr. KNIGHT'S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, for which there isan immediate demand, 
being on the point of completion, there will be an extra Issue of such in the Month 


of June, viz.—_on Wednesday next, June 18. 


and IX. 


complete in Onc 


YICTORIAL HALF-HOURS, 


price 3s. 6d. was published on the 2d of June, 


CYCLOPLEDIA 


Complete in One 


Volume, 


$s CYCLOP_LEDIA OF 


Part XIV. completing the Work. The Fourth Volume, 


THE INDUSTRY OF ALL N Parts 


cloth, Eight Shillings, 


VIIl. 


OF ATIONS, 


Volume, 


LONDON, Parts 


cloth, Eight Shillings. 


and IX. completing the 


‘S FROM LON- 


cloth, 
THE 


Five Shillings. 


INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, Parts X. and XT. 


completing the Work, on the 30th June. 


London: 


CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet Street. 





With Dried Specimens of each kind. 
Lhird Edition, price 10s. 6d. folio. 


A HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY. 
Comprising the Flowering Piants and Ferns Indigenous 
to the British Isles. 
With a Synoptical T: ible, &e. 
By Wituram E. Sreece, A.B. M.B. 
Second Edition, revised, 7s. 6d. cloth. 
THE MODERN READER AND SPEAKER. 
A Selection of Poetry and Prose | 
By 
Professor of Elocution, 
Second Edition, enlarged 


Davip CHaries Bev, 
&e. 
and improved, 


3s. 6d. cloth. | The London 

A COMPENDIUM OF 

Designed to Facilitate the Study of the Language 
and Simplify the System of the Vowel Points. 

To which are now added the first eight Psalms in 

Hebrew. 

By the Rev. Wimtiam De Buren, M.A. 


“HEBREW GRAMMAR. | 
of Trinity College, Dublin, | 


The 
The 
Roots. 


7s. cloth lettered, 


Jars M‘Grasnin, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Dub- 


lin; Wat, S. Orr and Co. London and Liverpool ; 
and all Booksellers, 





&e. | 1.) T 


Shortly will be published, 


LABOUR 


A Cyclopedia of 


LONDON 


HOSE THAT WILL 
3. 


THE 


Book THE 


Costermongers. 


The Street-sellers of Fish. 
The Street-sellers of Fruit and Vegetables. 
The Street Irish. 
Street-sellers 
Street-sellers of Trees, 


WORK; 
THOSE 


of Game and Poultry. 
Shrubs, 


Flowers, and 


Volume I. (price 5s, 6d.) of 


AND THE LONDON POOR. 
the Condition and Earnings of 
2.) THOSE THAT CANNOT WORK ; 
THAT WILL NOT WORK, 
STREET-FOLK 


ACCOUNTS OF 


and 


First.—ContTalninG 
The Street-sellers of Eatables and Drinkables. 

The Street-sellers of Stationery, Literature, and the 

Fine Arts. 

The Low Lodging-houses. 

The Street-sellers of Manufactured Articles. 

The Female Street-sellers. 

The Children Street-sellers. 


Including altogether upwards of FORTY THOUSAND INDIVIDUALS, whose gross yearly takings 


in the London Streets amount to more than 2,500,000/, 


By HENRY MAYHEW. 


Office, 16, Upper Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Just published, foolscap 8vo. 
HE REIGN OF AVARICE; an Alle-| 
gorical Satire, (on the Railway Mania) in Four 
Cantos. —W ILLIAM Pick RING, 177, Piccadilly. 


[June 14, 1851. 


| MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

| No. CLXXVIL.—ADVERTISE MENTS & BILLS : 

| for the forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 

| Publisher by the 23d inst. 

| ____ Sous Me RRAY, Albe marle Street. 

is day is published, post 8vo. 3s. nace ii wie 
svO0. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF | 2. THE, EDINBURGH RE VIEW, 


ERASTIANISM. ‘Together with Two Sermons nsiiaieiininaata CXCI.—ADVERTISEMENTS intende a for in- 
on the Reality of Church Ordinances, and on the Prin- | The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and- sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
LOMBARD RIFLE BRIGADE: being an Authentic 


ciple of Church Authority. By Arc hdeacon WILBER- before Saturday, the 28th, and BILLS not later than 
| Narrative of the Organization, Adventures, and Final | 


FORCE. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. Monday, the 30th instant. 
2 vols. Bvo. Disbanding of ee Corps, iu hea x — | London: Loxoman, Toe. and Co. 39, Paternoster 
| Danpoto. Translated from the Italian. To which ow. 
if IsToRY OF Tin hee AN SATE, are added, Original Letters and Important Historical 
rom 1815 to 1850 y Lvict Carto Farint 
Translated from the Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. Reform. 


Documents relating to the late Italian Movement of | IMBIRD’S HANDBOOK GUIDE to 
With Map and Plan. Post $vo. 10s. 6d. 4 LONDON for 1851; comprising 200 pages 2 

















t rea 














| 
Giapstong, M.P. for the University of “Oxford. | Letterpress and upwards of Sixty Exgravings. Price 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. In | One Shilling.—London: 143, Strand. At all Railway 
THE } =XPOSITION OF 1851. : | Stations, and Booksellers. 
TIEWS OF ails T whe INDUSTRY, THE The Traveller's Library. | Now ready, price 5s. Nlustrated, No. I. of 
} } ’ An) rh Ab tal ’ - 
\ SCIENCE, AND THE GOVERNMENT oF |_ SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. pe ARCHITECTU RAL QU ARTER 
ENGLAND. By fae Baus. ack, Esq. Author of ' From ‘The Spectator.” | With Notes and Illustrations Introductory Address to our Readers—The Great Ex- 


Being the Fourth Part of the 
** Traveller’s Library.” [On July 1. 


3. LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. R. 
M‘Cvuttocn, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M*Culloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary. 1l6mo. Ls. 


2. LORD CLIVE. By 


the ‘* Economy of Manufactures. | by W. Henry WILLs. 


hibition and its Influence upon Architecture—Design 
Joux Mvrray, “Albemarle Street. | } g 


in Ecclesiastical Architeeture--Museums at Ilome and 
Abroad— Ruskin and ** The Stones of Venice "—Archi- 
tectural Nomenclature and Classification — Domestic 
Gothie Architecture in Germany — Inventors and 
Authorship in relation to Architecture — Assyrian 
Architecture. 

Notices of New Books — Classified List of Works & 


l6mo. 1s. 





Just published, in tw o volumes, 8vo. price 30s. cloth, 


N EMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDS- | 
WORTH. By Curisrorner Worpswortn, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. Also, 


Tuomas Banincton 


1, HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS. In two Macavtay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Critical : 
volumes, price ls, cloth. | and Historical Essays. 1l6mo. ls, Piactreepe ee ch eee 
9  TIrY ~, > “hee PSCAYs AN } os as -trospec e Me ew—UChevreul ¢ 0. . 
Mi HAMTLEY COLERIDGES rseAYs AND) 1 WaRREN HASTINGS. By ‘Twowas | bullingsand Partune 
wee oe oF . . | Banrncron Macaviay. Reprinted from Mr. Macau- New Inventions: Mac hine ry, Tools, and Instru- 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Just published, fea ap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
\ EANS OF GRACE: Lectures delivered | 
upon Wednesday Mornings during the ogg 4 | 
Lent 1851, at St. John’s Church, Clapham Rise. 
the Rev. Roperr Bickersreru, M.A. Incumbent of ae 
John’s Church, Clapham Rise. 
London: ‘Tomas Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 5s. of 


ments — Materials and Building Contrivances — Self- 
acting Dust-shoot Door—Removal of Smoke by Sewers, 
&c. &c.—Patents and Designs Registered, &c. 
** This new and profe ssional Quarterly we hail as an 
| acquisition. It promises to be conducted with intel- 
ligence, kindly spirit, and proper concern for the in- 
| Translated from the French by Lady Many Fox. With , terests of the pre ion and the public, * * * It is al- 
Illustrations by M. Lepelle du Bois-Gallais. 8vo. | together a good first part.”— Builder. 
10s. 6d. | Grorce Bet, 186, Fleet Street. 





lay’s Critical and Historical Essays. 16mo. 1s. 


| %* To be continued Monthly, price ls. each Part, 


Ill. 


MARIE-MADELEINE; a Tale. 

















~ Published this day, in2 vols. post 8vo. with Ten 


Iv. 


YAZPACHO; or Summer Months in 
J Spain. =By Wittram Grorcr Crank, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lately publishe sd, post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
AUVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY; 
mer Ramble. By Cuartes Ricwarp Wexp. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 2s. of 
MHE SAINT'S TRAGEDY: the True 


Story of Elizabeth of Hungary. By Cnaries 
Kinosiey junior, Rector of Eversley. With a Preface 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

By the same Author, 
YEAST: a Problem. Reprinted, with Additions, 
from ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” 9s, 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 5s. 
London : = W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


his day, with Illustrations, 

( UTL INES OF PH 
GEOGRAPHY. 

By Miss R. M. Zornury. 

‘By the same Author, 

RI ECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL 

or THE EARTH AS IT Is, 

WORLD OF WATERS; or RECREATIONS 

HYDROLOGY. Second Edition. Gs. 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. 

4s. 6d. 
London: 








GEOGRAPHY; 
Third Edition. 6s. 
IN 


Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day is | published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 67. 

Mu DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY, 
a Doctrine not of Divine Origin: and the Duty of 

Christian Men in relation thereto. By GrorGce Srvarr 





a Sum- | 


| Critic of Pure Reason.’ 
|e 


Y SICAL. 


Second Edition. | 


ELEMENTS 
PHILOSOPHY ; 
the Human Mind. 


of CATHOLIC 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


have issued from the press for a very considerable 
period. If the truth of the system sect forth in its 
pages be satisfactorily established, we do not think it 
any exaggeration to say, that it will constitute an cpoch 
in the progress of mental science as important as those 
produced by Locke’s immortal Essay and Kant’s 
’—Latriot, 


- 


v. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
THE EMPIRE. By the Rev. Cuartes Merivare, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. 
III. completing the History of the Es tablishment of 
the Monarchy by Augustus. 8vo. [In the press. 


VI. 
The JUDGES of ENGLAND; 
Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices 
connected with the Courts at Westminster fr 





Time of the Conquest. By Epwarp Foss, 
the Inner Temple. Vols. 11I. and 1V. Svo. 
[Nearly ready. 
vir. 


The LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, 
late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, Ep- 
WARD Barnes, Author of “ History of the Cotton Ma- 
nufacture.” With Portrait, engraved in line by W. 


or Theory of the Natural System of 


with 





Illustrations, price 21s. ‘ 
TALY and the EAST; Recollections of 


Scenes and Institutions in It: ily and the East. By 


es | Josepu Betpam, Esq. F.R.G.S. Barrister-at-law. 
“This is one of the most remarkable works that | ” ‘I snes cara: 


London: James Mappen, Leadenhall Street. 





PUBLISHED, 


Jes 
| NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS. BROWNING. 


n feap. Svo. 5s. 
ASA GU IDI WINDOWS. 
By Evizapernu Barrerr Brownine. 
“Though fraught with the spirit of English strength 
and insight, they are Italian in their style. Fervid, 
unrestrained, and imaginative, the y might have been 
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